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If you had been highly educated, in spite 
of total deafness since childhood, and if 
you lived in a country where the idea pre- 
vailed that a deaf person was incapable 
of learning to read and write and speak, 
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ignorant and neglected, what would you 
do? Miss Valentine tells a thrilling story 
of what she did—and is doing. 


The Teaching of Common Things, by 
lie Caley BaOW iv iseciscissiicceiiccds 


Probably no teacher would deny that the 
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knowledge of the things around them; 
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some remedies. 
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Review, is completed in this issue. The 
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tion Summer School faculty in Jackson- 
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“What is Molly Mather’s purpose in 
life?”” somebody wants to know. Well, 
as far as the Votta Review is concerned, 
that purpose is to encourage everybody 
who has something to say, on a subject 
of general interest, to say it. Come right 
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He Didn’t Know Beans, by John A. 
UY eri Rikcpsntdasctineeianel dicated 391 


His experience in the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture brought Mr. 
Ferrall the story which he offers this 
month for the would-be job getter. Do 
you know all about the “beans” in your 
own yard? 
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Mrs. Young, among her other activities 
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The American Association's 
1941 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Illinois School for the Deaf 


Jacksonville 


June 30 to August 8 


MAC MURRAY COLLEGE COURSES 








Principles and Methods of Teaching 

Educational Psychology 

Psychology of Adolescence 

Extra-Curricular Activities for Elementary Schools 
Mental Hygiene 


Those wishing college credit for their summer’s work must enroll in at least one of the above 
college courses. A maximum of six credits will be allowed for work in both the college and special 
courses. The college courses will be given on the Illinois School for the Deaf campus. The right 
is reserved to withdraw any course in the event of insufficient enrollment. 


SPECIAL COURSES IN THE EDUCATION OF THE DEAF 


Speech—Dr. C. V. Hudgins, Clarke School ees 2 credits 
Acoustic Education—Miss Mary E. Numbers, Clarke School 2 credits 
Language—Mr. Alan Yale Crouter, Pennsylvania School, Mt. Airy 2 credits 
Lip Reading—Mr. Richard Silverman, Central Institute *.: 1 credit 
Reading—Instructor to be announced... 1 credit 


To permit a wider diversity of study than has been offered in past Association Summer 
Schools, these special courses will be given in three-week units. Thus a student may take Lan- 
guage for three weeks and follow this with three weeks’ work in Speech. The only restriction is 
that those working for credit must follow specified credit combinations, taking one course for three 
weeks and following it with another granting like credit the second three weeks. No credit will 
be allowed for only three weeks in residence. 








Tuition $50 Room and Board (6 weeks) $50 








Those intending to enroll in the Summer School are urged to write at once stating the courses 
they probably will take. Also they should indicate whether they plan to live at the school. 


Address All Communications to 


D. T. CLOUD, Managing Officer, 
Illinois School for the Deaf 


Director, Summer Session 
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Pioneering in Honduras 


By CrisTINA VALENTINE 


Introduction 
|’ September, 1938, the Volta Bureau be- 


gan to receive letters from a young 

deaf woman in Tegucigalpa, Hon- 
duras, who asked where she could learn 
“the essential rudiments of teaching a deaf 
child.” She was twenty-two years old, she 
said, and although deaf since childhood, 
had “been taught the accomplishments of 
the average hearing person in addition 
to speech and lip reading.” As _ there 
was no one else equipped to teach the 
deaf in the city in which she lived, she 
had undertaken to give language and lip 
reading to an eight-year-old deaf boy “with 
a great desire to learn.” She outlined the 
methods she was using, and stated that, 
as the boy constantly tried to repeat the 
words she taught him through lip reading, 
a normally hearing friend had volunteered 
to help with his speech. 

Very soon, there were five pupils in her 
little class. Recognizing the limitations 
that her own lack of hearing and of train- 
ing set to what she could accomplish, she 
nevertheless began the task of teaching 
these children to read and write, to read 
the lips, to spell and understand the man- 
ual alphabet, and even to speak. 

Her letters, which have been coming 
regularly to the Volta Bureau for two years, 
reveal a fascinating story of human interest, 
determination and achievement. Miss Val- 
entine is herself highly educated, and has 
traveled widely in the United States, Central 
America and Europe. On a visit to Cali- 
fornia recently, she spent much time visit- 
ing schools for the deaf, and now she has 


begun to apply, in her own teaching, some 
of the methods she observed. Her work 
has been complicated by the fact that the 
text bcoks she obtained through the Volta 
Bureau are in English and she is teaching 
her pupils Spanish. She herself speaks and 
writes several languages fluently, and reads 
the lips well in both English and Spanish. 
—Epiror. 
Neglected Deaf Children 
Oct. 20, 1939 

I think a description of my pupils would 
not be out of order. My first was Rigo- 
berto Chavez, an orphan of eight years. 
He lost his hearing from an infection in 
his ear when he was an infant. He is of 
average intellect; that is, he is neither 
especially bright nor stupid. But he is so 
restless and incapable of steady attention 
that it is no easy matter to teach him. He 
has been with me one year and in that time 
has learned only as much as another pupil 
who has been with me only five months. 

The next pupil to be sent me was Lutero 
Chavarria, a dusky youth, now sixteen 
years old. He lost his hearing from an 
illness he had at the age of four. When he 
came to me a year ago, he had forgotten 
nearly all his vocabulary and could print 
only about five words. He still has a good 
voice, however, and my friend, Marina 
Oviedo, has been able to teach him to speak 
intelligibly. At present, he can read aloud 
from a small reader, Nuevo Silabario, can 
lip read many commands, and understands 
written sentences about daily incidents. He 
can tell the time, the date, and the day of 
the week, and can write a few sentences 
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RIGOBERTO CHAVEZ AND ANTONIETA ERAZO 


fairly correctly. His progress is very en- 
couraging. He is ambitious and works 
very hard. 

The next pupil was Antonieta Erazo, a 
retarded girl of fifteen. The cause of her 
deafness is uncertain. After the death of her 
mother, her father sent her to one of the 
local orphanages, and the sisters sent her to 
me. Her attendance was irregular, and she 
finally escaped from the asylum and went 
back to her father, who returned her to me. 
Altogether she must have been with me six 
or seven months. The life she has led has 
made her turn in upon herself and has 
given her the worst inferiority complex I’ve 
ever seen. I had to build up her self con- 
fidence before I could begin to teach her 
anything. 

My labor of transforming Antonieta’s 
character has been greatly aided since she 
has become close friends with my newest 
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pupil, Aura Ruiz Calix. Antonieta used to 
tear our books and throw stones at us when 
she felt wronged. Now she seems less un. 
happy and suspicious, and her mind is more 
receptive. 

Aura Ruiz is a very brilliant girl of ten, 
She has been with me only a few months, 
but already she has learned more than 
Rigoberto and Antonieta. She learns 
everything in the twinkling of an eye. Show 
her something once, and it’s in her mind 
for good. The only trouble I have with 
her is that she helps the other children on 
the sly, and is so ingenious that the cheat. 
ing often goes on under my very nose, 
She is a bland liar and has taught her class- 
mates the fine art of prevarication, with the 
result that fair and strictly just discipline 
becomes a complicated business. 

I teach the three younger children for an 
hour, and Lutero for another hour every 
morning, but there is so much I would like 
to teach them that I plan to lengthen the 
period as soon as I can find a regular assist- 
ant to teach speech, to take Marina’s place. 
(After generously helping me for many 
months without pay, she has found a re- 
munerative position in another school.) 

The attitude in this country, that a deaf 
person is incapable of learning to speak and 
write, is so prevalent that most people are 
either unwilling or too indifferent to send 
the deaf members of their families to me. 

Beginning Language 
April 10, 1940 

Since October, 1939, I have modified my 
methods and adopted some new ones. With 
my new pupils I start with the essential 
sense training: matching colors, grouping 
shades of colors (I use spools of thread 
for this), grouping pictures according to 
species, first putting two or more dogs in 
one pile, cats in another, etc., then sorting 
animals, foods, etc., in different piles, and 
associating ideas by means of pictures— 
a coat, a hat, shoes, etc. As a final step, | 
have the pupils match noun cards with the 
words exposed on the picture cards. I use 
a homemade board with cellophane pockets 
into which the picture cards can be slipped 
without concealing the words on them. Next 
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] give each pupil a card with his name on 
it, to be worn constantly while in the class- 
room, and teach the children to recognize 
one another’s names. “Quien es Alfon- 
so?” (Who is Alfonso?) emphasizing the 
name with my pointer. I also attach noun 
cards to the furniture, doors, windows, etc., 
in the room. To make the pupils distin- 
guish from the start between names of per- 
sons and names of objects, I find it a good 
idea to use a red pencil and red chalk for 
the proper names. I teach the names three 
ways: written on cards, then on the black- 
board and on ordinary paper, and then 
through lip reading. 

After this, I have the pupils match the 
noun cards with the illustrations from mem- 
ory. For this I use another board with 
opaque paper pockets which conceal the 
words written under the pictures. 

After the pupils have thoroughly mas- 
tered a number of nouns, | start with verb 
cards, also illustrated: corre (run) ; camina 
(walk), etc. Then I join the noun and verb 
cards in sentences to be illustrated by the 
pupils: Alfonso corre (Alfonso runs) ; Rigo 
camina (Rigo walks). When the pupils 
grasp the idea, I have them form the sen- 
tences for others to perform; and finally 
I have the action performed by a pupil and 
have another pupil form a sentence to suit 
the person and action. 

I also give the pupils simple oral com- 
mands for lip reading: Bring your book; 
sit down, etc. 


Reading and Writing 


As for writing, almost at the beginning I 
had the children write the shorter words 
from the cards. At first, it was necessary 
to hold a pupil’s hand and guide it over the 
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letters of a word. I found that after I had 
taught a pupil the finger spelling for a 
word, he wrote it much more easily. They 
learn to spell more rapidly from spelling 
on the fingers. The finger alphabet seems 
to be as natural to them as water to a duck; 
the speed with which they learn it really 
amazes me. 

Sentence cards have almost completely 
replaced my former method of writing out 
daily incidents on the blackboard. Nearly 
every day calls for a new sentence card; 
we use them over and over, and now have 
quite a pile of them. “Antonieta didn’t 
come to class today.” “Rigo took a bath 
today” (quite an event for the children). 
“It is very hot today.” The pupils remem- 
ber the sentences, and often go to the box 
of sentence cards and choose one to express 
something they want to tell me. With the 
help of the cards, Antonieta and Rigoberto 
are now starting to write very crude sen- 
tences of their own free will to tell me 
things or ask me questions. 

As soon as he can write well enough, 
each pupil is provided with an alphabetical- 
ly indexed blank book in which he enters 
all the words he learns. He is able, through 
constant practice, to refer unaided to the 
index of his “vocabulary book.” 


Sentence Drill 


Now comes actual drill on sentence con- 
struction. I draw on the blackboard the 
diagrams at the bottom of this page. 

These diagrams form a transition to ac- 
tual questions and answers. They are es- 
pecially useful with my three advanced 
pupils who range in age from nine to six- 
teen. 

Now the pupils are ready to start on their 


éQuién? éQué Hace? é Qué? 
Who What does .. . do? What 
Lutero runs 
Tana reads a book 
éQuién? {Qué Hace? é Qué? é Quién? { Donde? 
Who? What did . . . do? What? To whom? Where? 
Antonieta gave the ball to Rigo on the table, 
Alfonso put the book 
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readers. I have prepared them by writing 
on cards the key words of the first few 
pages of Nuevo Silabario, and having the 
children use the cards in sentence and lip 
reading practice. When they have actually 
started to read their books, I drill them 
intensively on each new page, giving the 
new words through lip reading, then hav- 
ing each pupil explain the meaning of the 
new word, or execute the action described. 
After the reading lesson we use the new 
words in other sentences. I prepare my 
own exercises and questions to be answered. 
I am compiling a reader of my own, which 
will be much more satisfactory for my pur- 
poses, and which I hope will give other 
amateur teachers easily understood mate- 
rial to work with. 

After the children have learned to write, 
I start to teach them to count, and give 
them simple addition and subtraction. All 
problems are explained by visible means, 
so the children grasp the logic and know 
what they are doing when they add or sub- 
tract. 


Practical Language 


I try constantly to improve their ability 
to write sentences and to give them prac- 
tical language for their own use. I ask them 
personal questions about their families— 
names, ages, etc.; and impersonal questions 
about the weather. I give them sentences 
with blanks to be filled in, and drills of all 
kinds, especially diagram drills on past, 
present and future tenses of verbs. We 
play shop, keep house, dine, and perform 
other make believe actions in order to de- 
velop a practical vocabulary and learn 
grammatical forms. 

At long last the people here are beginning 
to recognize the results of my efforts. A 
well known and progressive principal, Miss 
Isabel Lainez, recently returned from the 
States, is campaigning for modern methods 
of education in the schools here. She vis- 
ited daily the orphanage where I teach, in 
order to demonstrate new methods before 
the teachers, and she became interested in 
my class. By coincidence, she was using 
nearly the same methods to teach the tiny 
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hearing orphans to read that I was using 
with my deaf pupils. Through her I ac. 
quired several new pupils, and she is help. 
ing to bring my work to the knowledge of 
as many people as possible. The class for 
the deaf is naturally a novelty here, and 
visitors come often to marvel and admire, 
and incidentally to incite the pupils to do 
better work. Even the wife of the President 
of Honduras has answered very graciously 
a letter I wrote her, and has authorized me 
to continue my efforts with her backing. 


Lutero Makes Progress 
June 6, 1940. 


Lutero is still progressing nicely. He 
can follow the stories in the reader of the 
second grade, and reads them of his own 
accord. Thanks to his fondness for read- 
ing, he now writes quite creditably, in spite 
of my amateur instruction. He can do ad- 
vanced addition and subtraction. Soon he 
will start on multiplication, division and 
fractions. I never have had to teach him 
the values of the coins of Honduras, nor 
how to change money. 

He is beginning to grasp the salient 
points of the geography of Tegucigalpa, 
of Honduras, and of the countries of the 
Western Hemisphere and Europe. He can 
now speak and express himself independent- 
ly, using the vocabulary he has learned; 
but I believe that the labor of sentence con- 
struction is so great for him that he de. 
pends on signs out of school. 

He has an engaging though often aggres- 
sive personality, and is a great devotee of 
sports. He is taking typing lessons at a 
typewriting school here, and is doing very 
well, although he does not understand much 
of what he types. He even took up English 
on his own, and tries to read aloud some 
of my English novels. However, when he 
found that the English he was acquiring 
interfered with his learning a Spanish vo- 
cabulary, he decided to leave English until 
later. 


Rigoberto Is Transformed 


Rigoberto has suddenly become, not 
merely average, but especially intelligent, 
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and now gives me steady attention. The 
director of the orphanage declares that he 
writes and reads better than the hearing 
children of his age—although I am not in- 
clined to take her assertion literally. He 
does, however, read both handwriting and 
print, and has started to write very crude, 
independent sentences. Everyone is cap- 
tivated by his winning personality. He is 
homely as a monkey but an utter darling. I 
wonder how the director, in the midst of 
her thousand and one duties running the 
orphanage of eighty children, found time to 
bring up Rigoberto so well. I often find it 
hard to believe that the shiny-eyed, grin- 
ning, affectionate Rigo of today is the glum, 
tight-lipped, taciturn Rigo of almost two 
years ago. 

Also transformed is Antonieta. She is as 
garrulous as a gossip, eagerly makes friends 
with all the new girl pupils, and takes an 
interest in her appearance to the extent 
of using bath powder, curling her hair, 
and having her ears pierced. As for what 
she has learned, she is on a level with Rigo- 
berto, four years her junior, but has a more 
extensive vocabulary and much better spell- 
ing and handwriting. Someone in her 
family teaches her new words almost daily. 
There remain only very slight traces of her 
former inferiority complex, and she often 
betters the other pupils in classwork, where 
before she would just sit, in apathetic in- 
difference. 

Alfonso is a cute five-year-old, with wist- 
ful eyes and a childish appeal. It’s rather 
a task to teach him, because he tires out 
after five or ten minutes, and forgets every- 
thing he has just learned. I believe this 
to be due to very poor health, and I allow 
him plenty of rest between lessons. How- 
ever, after succeeding with Antonieta I can 
take anyone in my stride. My new assist- 
ant, Doris Ehrler Ugarte, and I tried in 
vain to revive Alfonso by washing his 
face with cold water or giving him 
something to eat every time he became 
apathetic. Finally, Lutero hit upon a 
solution which was drastic but remarkably 
effective. Without warning, he grabbed 
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LUTERO CHAVARRIA 


the little boy, swooped him aloft, turned 
him upside down, and swung him from 
side to side by his legs, until we could cease 
laughing long enough to make him stop. 
Alfonso squealed out in delighted fear, but 
upon being released vehemently refused 
further “treatment.” Right there and then 
he energetically and speedily drew and col- 
ored two large autobuses, complete with 
passengers and conductor. Now whenever 
Alfonso seems disinclined to learn some- 
(Continued on page 408) 
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The Teaching of Common 


By Avpie CoFFEyY KNox 


guage we are too often prone to accept 

one expression of a fact and not vary 
it with the many names and expressions 
which may be applied to the same thought. 
Also we are apt to take too much for 
granted, and expect the pupils to know 
names of things which are perfectly famil- 
iar to us, but which they have had no op- 
portunity to learn. 

On an information trip a class chanced 
to pass a barn and the teacher noticed a 
wagon near by. Upon asking the names of 
several parts of it she found that, although 
most of the pupils had lived on farms and 
ridden on wagons almost every day, they 
were not at all familiar with the parts. 
When she found that they didn’t know the 
word tongue, as applied to a wagon, she 
began to wonder if they knew other things 
with tongues, such as shoes, fire, etc. The 
wagon bed suggested a river bed, a hot bed, 
a flower bed, etc. This exercise proved 
very interesting when pursued further. 

Through action work, given a few min- 
utes at a time, the following list may arouse 
a great deal of interest. The pupils always 
seem to enjoy watching the teacher do 
something, so it is well for her to partici- 
pate at times, as well as to use a pupil or a 
doll for the actions. 

To have this list at hand has been most 
helpful to me and I hope some other teacher 
will find it so. 
yawn; stretch; nod; sneeze; taste; lick; swal- 
low; spit; stoop; squat; stroke; tickle; smile; 


frown; blush. 


|: our desperate struggle for straight lan- 





nod—head 

shake—head 

blow—nose 

make a face 

stick out—tongue 

turn up—nose 

wink at 

crane—neck 

stick—head out the win- 
dow; out the door, 


etc. 
Wring—hands 


Nod—in a chair; go to 
sleep and nod 

Lean—over; against; 
out of 

Cross—legs; fingers 

Scratch—head. Pat—on 
the head 

Breath—be short of; be 
out of 

Shake—finger at; fist; 
hands 

Strike—a match 


Nails—clean; polish; 
file 

Back—away; out 

Saunter along; stroll 

Step—on; over 

Stamp—foot 

Stand on head 

Turn a somersault 

Turn and come back 


W alk—back and forth; 


both ways; to and 
from 
Walk—one way, and 


ride the other. 
W alk—on hands; on all 
fours; on tiptoe 
Stump—toe 
Double up—fist 
Point toward 
Stretch—legs 
Crook—finger 
Finger—get a splinter 
in 


Beauty Parlor Vocabulary 


Evidence of visits to beauty parlors is 
very noticeable from the primary grades to 
the senior class, so the activities of such 
places are not out of order on this list. 


Had—hair cut; hair trimmed; hair waved; hair 
bobbed; hair curled; hair shampooed; a sham 
poo and a wave; finger wave; permanent; hot 


oil treatment. 


Had—a manicure; a facial 
Hair—took down; put up; rolled up; combed 


Made—an appointment 
Sat-—under the drier 


Hair pins; bobby pins; hair net 
Automobile Language 


In these days of so much riding and 80 
little walking, automobile language is rath- 
er necessary for the morning news. 


head lights 
tail lights 
windshield 
windshield wiper 
door handle 
front seat 
driver’s seat 
back seat 
rumble seat 
seat covers 
radiator 
radiator cap 
steering wheel 
horn 

gear shift 


Things 
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Wind—-a watch; a 
clock 
Set—a watch; a clock 
Clothes—change; hang 
up; take off; put on 
Dress—-undress 
Button—unbutton 
Fasten—unfasten 
Zipper—zip up 
Sew—up a hole; darn; 
mend 
Thread—a needle 
Polish—shoes, silver 
Shine—shoes, silver 
Entertain 
Press—a dress; trous- 
ers; a coat 
Light—turn out; tur 


on 

Light—the fire 

Package—wrap up; tie 
up; unwrap 


bumper 
fender 
running board 
switch 

starter 

engine 

clutch 

spark plugs 
mirror 
license number 
wheel 

tire 

spokes 

spare tire 
inner tube 


chicke 
a row 


bull 


wor 
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a garage a puncture 
aroad map a patch 

a filling station a red light 

a gas tank a green light 
arepair shop a caution light 
a blowout atrafic light 


turn over 
turn a corner 
signal for a turn 


putona tire 
change a tire 
take off a tire 


mend a tire run off the road 
drive a car run out of gas 
wreck a car thumb a ride 


hitch hike 


run into a car 


Dramatizing Domestic Activities 


Still another list is made up of domestic 
activities, which may be taught very inter- 
estingly and effectively through dramatiza- 


tion. 

1 slice pare 
boil bake mix 
grate coconut; grate cheese 
slice bread; slice cucumbers 
shell peas; string beans; cap strawberries 
grind meat; run meat through the food chopper 
beat eggs; whip cream; beat steak 
shuck corn; scale fish; skim milk 
make butter; churn 
fry meat; broil steak 
hitch up; harness 
set out; pick; gather; water; lay off the rows 
prune; spray; hoe; dig up 
spade; transplant; pull up 
dress a chicken; pick a chicken 
put up preserves; can fruit 


scrape 
sweep 


Familiar Things 


screens—door hot bed window sash 
and window curtains window sill 

pane of glass blinds fireplace 

carpet sweeper door knobs andirons 

vacuum cleaner door sill dresser 

mattress carpet bureau 

pillows rug pillows 

bed springs floor lamp wagon 

table lamp buggy hay rick 

wood pile plow harrow 

stickof wood harness reaper 

stove wood tractor barn 

wagontongue mower hose 

wagon bed hen house spray 

smoke house sprinkler trowel 

chicken coop flower pot 


a row of; a patch of; a bush of; a root of; a 
bulb; a plant 
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Some Common Expressions 


As solemn as an ow! 

As wise as an owl 

As harmless as a dove 

As gay as a bird 

As brave as a lion 

As swift as a deer 

As fierce as a tiger 

As slow as a snail 

As timid as a rabbit 

With sight as keen as an 
eagle’s 

As busy as a bee 

As quiet as a mouse 

As sly as a fox 

As quick as a flash 

As faithful as a dog 

As blind as a bat 

As gentle as a lamb 

As greedy as a pig 

As silly as a goose 

As vain as a peacock 

As dark as a dungeon 


As slick as glass 

As smooth as velvet 

As hard as a rock 

As green as grass 

As hungry as a bear 

As cold as ice 

As warm as toast 

As lazy as a dog 

As dumb as an ox 

As mad as a wet hen 

As swift as lightning 

As dark as Egypt 

As black as night 

As black as ink 

As black as coal 

As stubborn as a mule 

As slippery as an eel 

As fleet as a deer 

As tough as leather 

As slow as molasses in 
January 

Burned to a crisp 


Proverbs 


Make hay while the sun shines 

A friend in need is a friend indeed 
A new broom sweeps clean 

Tall oaks from little acorns grow 
Many hands make light work 

Time and tide wait for no man 


Haste makes waste 


Handsome is as handsome does 


A stitch in time saves nine 


Birds of a feather flock together 
Actions speak louder than words 


Still waters run deep 


He laughs best who laughs last 
Willful waste makes woeful want 
A rolling stone gathers no moss 
Early to bed and early to rise makes a man 
healthy, wealthy and wise 
A soft answer turneth away wrath 
The early bird catches the worm 
A small spark makes a large fire 
A barking dog seldom bites 
His bark is worse than his bite 
Half a loaf is better than no bread 


Beauty is only skin deep 


A wise man keepeth his own counsel 


Practice makes perfect 


Don’t count your chickens before they hatch 
It is never too late to mend 

Where there’s a will there’s a way 

Where there’s smoke there’s fire 


First come, first served 





A Thought for Public Speakers 


Blessed is the man who, having nothing to say, abstains from giving 


wordy evidence of the fact. 


—George Eliot. 
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Comparison of Sentence Structure of 
Deaf and Hearing Children 


A Report by Fritz and Grace Moore HEIDER 


Note:This paper is based on material published in detail as a Psychological Monograph by 
the Research Department of the Clarke School for the Deaf. (Cf. Psychological Monographs, No. 
232, Psychological Review Company, Princeton, New Jersey, 1940.) Complete references are given 
in the monograph and no bibliography is included in this paper. 


Introduction 


OW do deaf and hearing children 
H differ in the ways in which they use 

language? The most obvious dif- 
ferences, of course, are in the number and 
kind of errors that they make. The deaf 
child begins to learn language later than 
the hearing child and must learn it by less 
satisfactory methods. It is a much greater 
achievement for him to write a correct let- 
ter than for a hearing child to do so. But 
besides errors, the language of the deaf 
child differs from that of the hearing in its 
general style and in the way in which words 
are used. These differences are less serious 
than the errors, but they also represent 
limitations in language that result from 
deafness and are important in helping us 
understand the thinking and mental habits 
of the deaf. 

In this paper we have tried to describe 
some of these differences in style by study- 
ing the kind and length of sentences and 
the structure of sentences used in a series 
of compositions written by deaf and hear- 
ing children. This study is made not be- 
cause the deaf child can, or should neces- 
sarily, be taught to use language exactly as 
the hearing child does, but because the 
more fully the teacher knows at each step 
how the deaf child compares with the hear- 
ing child the better she can understand and 
evaluate her own methods as she proceeds. 


Material of This Study 


The material used in this study consisted 
of a series of compositions (accounts of a 
short motion picture story) written by deaf 
and hearing children, each of seven differ- 
ent age groups. In selecting the groups of 


children for comparison we made a rough 
allowance for the educational retardation 
of the deaf child by beginning with the first 
age group that was at all able to write the 
whole story and taking the same number of 
consecutive years following this for both 
deaf and hearing children. According to 
this plan we used material from hearing 
children from eight through fourteen years 
of age and from deaf children from eleven 
through seventeen years. Whether or not 
this allowance was entirely accurate proved 
not to be important, since, as will be seen, 
we are more concerned with the course of 
development within each group than with 
an exact comparison of the two groups 
year by year. For the most part the differ- 
ences in the curves representing items for 
which we compared the two groups were 
great enough to make the trends clear, in 
spite of our not knowing at just what age 
the deaf were mentally or educationally 
equal to hearing children of a given age. 

The story of the motion picture was 
briefly: A little boy runs up on the porch of 
a house and knocks at the window. The 
mother, who is working near the window, 
gives the boy a banana, but refuses his 
request for a second one. The boy eats 
his banana and goes back twice, each time 
helping himself to one more. He then 
begins to feel the bad effects of over-eating. 
His mother comes out, finds the boy, ad: 
ministers a dose of medicine, and takes him 
into the house.! 

The picture was shown in three schools 


for the deaf, the North Carolina School for 


1S8pecial thanks are due the group who worked with 
us in making the picture, Mrs. A. I. Tullis and Mr. 
Nils Bergstrom who helped plan and dramatize the 
story and Dickie Oiesen who played the principal part 
in the drama. 
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the Deaf in Morganton, the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf at Mount Airy, and 
the Clarke School. It was also shown in 
three schools for hearing children in the 
vicinity of Northampton.” There are in all 
1,118 compositions, 817 from hearing and 
301 from deaf children. In each school the 
classes to whom the picture was shown were 
told that they would see a short motion pic- 
ture story, that it would be shown twice, 
and that after they had seen it they would 
return to their regular seats and write the 
story. Observations of the children while 
the picture was being shown, as well as the 
character of the results, made it seem that 
the motion picture, in spite of the simplicity 
of its story, was sufficiently entertaining to 
get the real attention of older as well as 
younger children. 


The Differences Found Are Significant 


Of course, it is clear that the absolute 
size of the differences we found between 
deaf and hearing children cannot be con- 
sidered final, since they are based on a 
series of compositions on one single subject. 
But we can probably say that the consistent 
differences we found between deaf and 
hearing children and between older and 
younger children were significant for lan- 
guage development, although the exact 
amount of these differences and the fre- 
quency with which different forms were 
used in the material as a whole were influ- 
enced by the particular subject of our com- 
positions. For example, certain kinds of 
sentence forms were suggested by the very 
situation of our story and would certainly 
have been used in different proportions in 
a story with a different plot. Yet the differ- 
ence between deaf and hearing children in 
the use that they make of these forms, given 
a situation that suggests them, are sig- 
nificant and show something about the gen- 
eral language development. On the whole, 
the results from the three schools for the 
deaf and the three schools for hearing chil- 
dren were similar enough so that we can 
take each as representative of its own 
group. 
~ We want to express our gratitude to the officers 


and teachers of these schools for making it possible 
for us to secure this material. 
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The analysis of the material consisted of 
two steps. The first was purely quantitative 
and concerned the length of compositions, 
sentences, and clauses, and the frequency 
with which different grammatical structures 
were used. The second part was a more 
qualitative comparison of the way in which 
different grammatical forms are used. In 
the qualitative study differences between 
deaf and hearing children were always com- 
pared with differences between younger and 
older children, so that as often as possible 
the results might be considered in terms of 
development. 


Quantitative Comparisons 
1. Length of composition: 


The average length of composition, i.e. 
the number of words per composition, in- 
creased with age for both deaf and hearing 
children, but there were no significant dif- 
ferences between the two groups. 

2. Length of sentences in words and in 
clauses: 

Older children used longer sentences than 
younger ones, hearing children longer sen- 
tences than deaf ones. In this case the 
difference between deaf and hearing chil- 
dren is definite, since the two groups hardly 
overlap. The number of words per sentence 
used by the oldest deaf children (seventeen 
years) is not quite equal to that used by 
the youngest hearing children (eight 
years). The number of clauses per sentence 
used by the oldest deaf children is only just 
equal to the number used by the youngest 
hearing children. In length of clause, how- 
ever, the difference is too small to be sig- 
nificant. 


3. Use of coordinate and _ subordinate 
clauses: 

We classified the sentences of the compo- 
sitions as simple, compound, complex, and 
compound-complex. A comparison of the 
frequency with which these were used in 
the different groups showed that deaf chil- 
dren used relatively more simple, and fewer 
compound and complex-compound sent- 
ences than hearing children. This com- 
parison was only a rough one since it did 
not distinguish between cases in which a 
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TaBLe 1.—Ratios: MAIN CLAUSES; COORDINATE CLAUSES; SUBORDINATE CLAUSES; TO 
THE ToTaL NUMBER OF CLAUSES, FOR DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN OF 
DIFFERENT AGES 








Average 
Ages 8 8¢- 0 nH WB SBS Mw 6 OU [Tee 
Ratios to total clauses 

Main clauses 53 47 49 49 47 47 46 473 
Coordinate clauses - 37 41 38 36 38 38 .38 376 
Subordinate clauses el ae ce ode ok a .149 
Total 100 100 100 100 100 102 101 .998 
Main clauses . 67 66 59 64 59 58 53 .595 
Coordinate clauses —.._- . 26°30 2 BT wD 32s 3S Ae 
Subordinate clauses _.._.___. _ O07 004 .09 .09 .11 .09 .12 .094 
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CLAUSES; VERBS IN SUBORDINATE CLAUSES; TO THE TOTAL NUMBER 
OF FINITE VERBS FOR DEAF AND HEARING CHILDREN BY AGE GROUPS. 


complex or compound sentence had only a 
single clause in addition to the main clause 
and cases in which there were several. 


Therefore, another measure of this differ- 
ence in sentence structure was adopted. 
Each verb was classified according to the 
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TABLE II.—Ratios oF Tota. INFINITE VERB Forms TO TOTAL FINITE VERBS FOR DEAF 
AND HEARING CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGES 


Ages 8 9 10 11 12 
Hearing O77 073 075 .098 .13 
Deaf ‘ aa 073 = .077 


13 14 15 16 17 Total 
147 .14 Ms _. 114 
101 .102 111 .101 .127 = .104 


TaBLE II].—Ratios oF PREPOSITIONAL PHRASES TO FINITE VERBS FOR DEAF AND 
HEARING CHILDREN OF DIFFERENT AGE GROUPS 


Ages 8 
Ratios: 
Prep. Phrases Hearing 32 
Finite Verbs Deaf 


kind of clause in which it was used, whether 
a main clause, a coordinate clause, or a sub- 
ordinate clause, and ratios were found for 
the number of verbs ® in each of these kinds 
of clause to the total number of finite verbs. 
Table I and Figure 1 show the results of 
this comparison. As we would expect from 
the study of the sentence classification, the 
deaf use relatively more main clauses, fewer 
coordinate and subordinate clauses than the 
hearing. At the same time the proportion 
of main clauses decreases with age, that of 
subordinate clauses increases. It is interest- 
ing that while the proportion of coordinate 
clauses changes very little with age among 
the hearing children, it increases for the 
deaf, indicating that even that kind of elab- 
oration of the simple form involves difficul- 
ties for them which they overcome only 
gradually. There is little overlapping of the 
curves for deaf and hearing children: even 
the youngest hearing children use coordi- 
nate clauses more than the oldest deaf chil- 
dren and the nine-year-old hearing children 
use as many subordinate clauses as the old- 
est deaf children. 
4. Infinite verbs: 

If we consider the data for all the infinite 
verb forms together, i.e. infinitives, parti- 
ciples, and gerunds, we find that on the 





‘This number corresponds roughly to the number of 
clauses of each kind and will be spoken of in that 
way. The original count was made in terms of verbs 
rather than clauses because other studies with which 
we wished to compare ours used that measure. But 
the cases in which two or more verbs were used in 
a single clause were so rare that it is accurate enough 
simply to speak of the number of clauses rather than 
of “the number of verbs used in each kind of clause.” 


Average 
9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 Total 


32 39 34 43 44 43 39 


41 40 43 .41 45 .50 46 .45 


whole the average number of infinite verb 
forms per clause is greater for older than 
for younger children, both deaf and hear- 
ing. The difference between deaf and hear- 
ing is less striking than in the comparisons 
considered previously. These data are 
shown in Table II. 


5. Prepositional phrases: 


Table III shows the average number of 
prepositional phrases per clause for the dif- 
ferent age groups of deaf and hearing chil- 
dren. In this case we find an increase, al- 
though not an entirely regular one, with 
age; but no significant difference between 
deaf and hearing. For the four age groups 
that coincide chronologically, there is prac- 
tically no difference, and the curve con- 
tinues to rise for the higher age groups of 
the deaf. We may say, therefore, that the 
deaf are apparently more advanced in the 
use of this language form than in their lan- 
guage development as a whole, since we 
know that in other ways they are retarded 
by several years. 

To summarize these grosser differences 
in composition between deaf and hearing 
children: The compositions of the deaf, 
while equal in length to those of the hear- 
ing children, are made up of a greater num- 
ber of sentences which are shorter, both in 
number of words and in number of clauses. 
This means that the deaf use relatively more 
simple sentences than the hearing, and few- 
er compound and complex sentences. An 
analysis in terms of single verbs shows simi- 

(Continued on page 406) 
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Deaf Children I Have Known 


Marguerite Walewska 


HENEVER Commencement time 
\ \ / rolls round again, and we teachers 

begin worrying about the futures 
of our pets in the graduating class, I re- 
member Marguerite Walewska, or Margie, 
as she was called by every one at our 
school. 

A few days before school closed some of 
us teachers were down in the Vocational 
Department, looking at the graduation 
frocks the senior girls had made for them- 
selves. 

They were very pretty. So were the 
girls, who shyly displayed them to us. The 
prettiest girl of all was Margie. We all 
liked her, and most of us had taught her 
some time or other, and as usual, she got 
most of the attention. 

When the girls had gone on to another 
class we teachers kept on chatting. 

“Isn’t it strange?” Margie’s academic 
teacher, Miss B said. “That beautiful 
child! Prettiest and brightest in the class! 
Valedictorian! Yet she comes from the 
slums. And some of the boys and girls in 
that class are from wealthy homes. Elva 
Mearns, and Ernest Soles. His father owns 
all the Soles Mills. Ernest has had private 
tutors all his life... .” 

“Had to! He just managed to crawl 
through school and get his diploma,” Mr. 
R commented. “Don’t know how he 
did it unless he cheated. . . .” 

“Of course, Margie has a little hear- 








ing...” somebody who liked Ernest put in. 

“So has Ernest,” Mr. R retorted. 
“It’s a good thing for him his dad has 
enough money to take care of him all his 
life and invent fancy jobs for him.” 

“That is what seems so unfair,” Miss 
B—— declared. “Ernest and Elva will have 
a chance in life, and this brilliant child, 
Margie, goes back to live in a slum in a big 
factory town. Why, you remember, when 
she first came to school, and was in the 
kindergarten, she showed us how her father 
came home drunk, and... .” 

“He still does,” another teacher said, 
“sometimes, on Pay Day. OQ, he’s not cruel 
or lazy. He works, when the miners aren't 
on strike, and he keeps his family fed and 
clothed, after a fashion, though the whole 
nine children run around barefoot in sum- 
mer. But it does seem too bad! After all 
the advantages Margie has been given here 
—she’s so lovely and sweet... .” 

“But you say they are so poor, and the 
other children are all younger than Margie. 
She’d be a big help to her folks, wouldn't 
she? And they do love her. They always 
manage to take her home for the holidays, 
and I remember, when she was in the kin- 
dergarten, on Visiting Day, I used to see 
her mother lugging big bags of peanuts and 
pretzels and candy, though she looked as if 
she didn’t have enough to eat herself,” an- 
other teacher said. 

“Doesn’t Margie have a right to a chance 
in life?” Miss B demanded. “It’s not 
her fault that her family will never rise 
above their environment. She has risen!” 
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“It’s our fault, then, isn’t it?’”> Mr. R—— 
drawled, “for raising Margie above the 
social stratum in which she must live. She’s 
got used to clean sheets and clean table nap- 
kins. and bathrooms, and she’s going to 
miss them. Much better if we’d never edu- 
cated her!” 

“Certainly not!” everybody said furious- 
ly. “Margie is deaf! At least she has had a 
happy school life, and she knows a better 
way of living!” 

“Besides, Margie isn’t disposed of, yet,” 
Miss B—— declared. “I’m going to see 
some of our lady Board members. They all 
like Margie. What are Lady Board Mem- 
bers for?” 

“There you women teachers go!” Mr. 
R said disgustedly, “trying to play 
God again!” and he walked off. 

Margie came into my school room next 
morning, with a Senior Class Book that I 
was supposed to buy. I too had taught 
Margie and loved her. She had always been 
an affectionate, appealing child. Now she 
was a big girl, very grown up, regarding 
me with that friendly superiority that ad- 
vanced pupils always show toward their 
former teachers. Still, she was fond of 
me, and when I asked her what she was 
going to do when she left school she told 
me smiling, “O, I will stay home. I will 
help my mother. My mother has too many 
small children. I will help her wash and 
clean the house. I will make dresses for 
my little sisters. I will be very happy at 
home.” 





“Will you?” I said to myself, as Margie 
departed, “I don’t think you will, my dear. 
I think sehool has spoiled you.” 

And a few days later when I heard “the 
wonderful news” about Margie I rejoiced 
with the other teachers. “Mrs. Van Lennep, 
one of the well-to-do 
Lady Board Members, 
is going to let Margie 
live with her and go to 
Art School,” Miss B— 
told me, “I cannot be- 
lieve it! Just what we 
wanted! A good home, 
with lovely people, who 


CONVENTION HINTS—1 


If you would see the country, you 
Who teach the deaf, attention! 
To travel round America, 

Attend each June Convention. 
But on the journey to the place 
Be careful what you do. 

Be careful how you speak to folks. 
They may be going, too. 
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understand the problems of the deaf. . . 
in a way.... 

“Do Margie’s people know?” the teacher 
who was with me inquired. 

“No, for they live so far away. We 
thought we could explain it better when 
Margie’s folks come down for Commence- 
ment. Of course, she will go home with 
them for a little visit, but Mrs. Van Lennep 
wants her to be back in a couple of weeks, 
in time for the summer Art Course. Or 
maybe, if the Van Lennep family go to their 
cottage in Maine, Margie will go along and 
begin the Art Course next fall. That part 
doesn’t matter. What matters is that Margie 
will go on and on and on. . 

“Toward what?” Mr. R asked inno- 
cently enough, but Miss B tossed her 
head. “O, I know you don’t approve. But 
some of us have Margie’s interests at 
heart.” 

Margie’s mother came the day before 
Commencement, to stay with a relative who 
lived in the Polish district of the near by 
city, and to buy Margie white shoes. 

I saw her talking to Miss B and the 
principal when I went upstairs after school 
for supplies. She was crying. Miss B—— 
was trying to be kind, and the principal 
was helping, too. They called me in to 
divert Mrs. Walewska, probably. 

“Here is another teacher who has taught 
Margie,” Miss B said. “You know, 
Mrs. Walewska, we all are fond of your 
little daughter, and we feel she has great 
possibilities. We haven’t told Margie any- 
thing, yet, and if Margie sees you cry, she 
will think she is hurting you, and she may 
lose this chance. It’s really a wonderful 
opportunity, Mrs. Walewska.” 

“TI will not cry,” Mrs. Walewska said, 
wiping her eyes, “but my little girl—she 
was my first child—and 
deaf—but I will not cry 
when you tell her.” 

“And you will urge 
Margie to accept Mrs. 
Van Lennep’s offer, 
won't you?” 

Mrs. Walewska was 
fat and perspiring, and 
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her face was tear swollen, but she drew 
herself up with dignity. “No, that I will not 
do.” she said. “Margie is a woman now. 
I was married when I was her age. Margie 
must make her choice for herself. But I 
will not cry.” 

And she kept her word. 
present without wishing to be, for Margie, 
flushed with success and compliments, was 
showing me all her prizes, after Commence- 
ment, while her mother stood by beaming, 
when Miss B—— brought up Mrs. Van 
Lennep. 

Mrs. Van Lennep was a gracious lady, 
very gentle and kind as the offer was ex- 
plained to Margie, who stared at us, speech- 
less. 

“What did you say?” she demanded, 
Mrs. Van Lennep evidently thought Margie 
hadn’t understood her, though Margie was 
one of the best lip readers in school. She 
said it all over again. 

Then it was our turn to stand speechless, 
for Margie put her arm around her mother 
and smilingly shook her head. 

“Thank you very much, Mrs. Van Len- 
nep,” she said, “but I must stay home with 
my mother next year. My mother has too 
many children. I will help her with all 
my little sisters and brothers. Perhaps I 
will get a job in the stocking mill.” 

And though she was advised not to de- 
cide hastily, but to think it over, she re- 
fused. “No, you are very kind. Thank you, 
but I must stay home with my family.” 

And a little while after that we saw her 
go away with her mother and her Polish 
aunt and uncle and cousins, who had come 
to Commencement. Her clothes were 
wrapped up in newspapers, and tied with 
string, big bundles that all helped to carry. 
One of the cousins had a paper bag of 
sandwiches, which 
they were eating as 
they walked, but they 
were laughing and 
chattering as if they 
hadn’t a care in the 
world. 

“And they haven't!” 
one of the teachers 


I was again 
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If dining cars on trains are full, 

To enter you’re unable, 

Don’t cuss the man who stays and stays 
And reads a book at table. 

Just stand and wait, and don’t complain, 
Though momently you’re weaker. 

The Slow Poke who is dawdling may 
Be chief Convention Speaker. 
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said. “After all, they are foreigners. They 
don’t realize... .” ; 

“Such a sacrifice!’” Miss B——— mourned, 
“Mrs. Van Lennep was lovely, but after al] 
that school training. . . .” 

“What is the training here for?” Mr, 
R—— put in. “You folks ought to stop 
belly-aching, and be proud. You’ve brought 
up a helpless handicapped little deaf kid to 
be a fine beautiful girl, able to pitch in and 
help out her family. What finer thing 
could school do for any child?” 

“But the sacrifice. . . .” Miss B 
again. 

“Nonsense! Margie isn’t any sacrifice! 
Did you see her look at her mother? She 
wanted to go home! Bless her! If she 
hadn’t I’d have worried about the school, 
Now I’m proud of us,” and Mr. R lit 
a cigarette and laughed. “The door’s shut 
on Margie. Concentrate on Ernest. | just 
found out he cribbed most of his fina 
examinations. What shall we do about 
him?” 

Golden Moment of the Month 

Joe came up to me this morning, while 
the other children were doing arithmetic, 
and asked me to help him say “Joe.” | 
wanted tu do a joy dance around the room. 
All term I have been trying to get Joe to 
improve his J’s, but so far it seemed as il 
all the effort were mine. 

We immediately had a stiff session on], 
and then Joe went back to his arithmetic, 
but I could still hear him practicing “J-J- 
with vim and vigor. Naturally I was 
curious, and questioned him. 

“O,” he replied. “Last Sunday at hom 
my father told me I made a mistake. I said 
‘Zhoe’!” And he went on practicing. 

“Heaven bless father!” I told Joe. 

By this time the other children were mill 
ly interested in the 
proceedings. for Jot 
sounded like a steal! 
boiler exploding, ani 
they began to tell me 
of mistakes they mate 
when they wett 
home. Don_ volut 
teered that he well 


said 
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to the store for his mother, to buy milk. 
The storekeeper didn’t understand him, 
and repeated “bilk, bilk—what is bilk?” 
till Don got the idea and said, “Milk.” 

Anne went out with her Aunt Alice, who 
treated her to ice cream. “I told my aunt 
| wanted ‘vanla’,” Anne confided, “My aunt 
laughed. She told me ‘vu-ni-lu.’ I must be 
careful!” 

Jimmy’s difficulty was different. He lives 
ina town where there are two movie houses, 
and he was particular. He went to the first 
one and looked at the pictures out front, 
and asked the man, “What kind of picture 
will I see?” The manager held up the line 
of ticket buyers while he tried to under- 
stand this small deaf boy, but he did not 
get his meaning. 

This was my chance to remind Jimmy we 
had all practiced saying “What is the pic- 
ture?” and “Is it a picture for children?” 

Jimmy is a dreamer and doesn’t always 
pay attention to what we are doing. But he 
asked me to write this for him, so he can 
learn it for “next summer at home.” 

David then told us about his experience. 
His father took him with him to a relative’s 
house. and while the older people were talk- 
ing David got thirsty. “I asked my uncle,” 
he told us. “I said, ‘May I take some 
water?” My uncle did not understand me. 
I asked him again. After a while he knew 
my speech. He got water in a pitcher.” 

The children told David this was his 
fault. They knew better. “You must say, 
‘May I get a drink?’” 

David agreed, soberly. Next time he will 
say it. 

But while I praised the children for try- 
ing to talk better and better, and made light 
of their little errors, I couldn’t help reflect- 
ing on the courage it must take for one little 
deaf child to con- 
verse among a lot of 
hearing people, es- 
pecially if they do 
not understand that 
he is deaf. Some- 
times I wish we 
could send out let- 
lers—ten or twenty 


CONVENTION HINTS—3 


Perhaps you travel in your car. 

A speedster hits your fender. 

Although your brand new car is scratched, 
Be gentle with him, tender. 

Don’t threaten him you'll go to court 

And make him the defendant. 

You may ask work of him some day, 

If he’s a Superintendent. 


of them—for every deaf child who goes 
home for the summer, explaining what it 
means to be deaf, and asking for tolerance 
and patience from all who must communi- 
cate with him. If people only knew, they 
would be as sympathetic and kindly with a 
little deaf child who talks to them as with a 
little blind child who needs a friendly arm. 

It must have been a lonely moment for 
Jimmy at the movie theatre, when he real- 
ized nobody understood what he meant, and 
there were no folks around who could help 
him. 


Letter from a Teacher 


(We are very glad to print this letter from 
a teacher friend. At her request, her name 
is withheld). 


Dear Teacher Across the Hall: 


This may seem like a big fuss about noth- 
ing to you. But will you ask your readers 
—fathers and mothers as well as teachers 
—not to let their enthusiasm for the new 
reading programs run away with them? 
Warn them, in their eagerness to provide 
books, books and more books for young 
deaf children, not to let the children get 
into the habit of playing with books. 

During the last few weeks I have made 
a special study of the reading habits of 
twelve-year-old deaf children. While I have 
found a number who were able to pick up 
one of the attractive new readers and read 
a short story through, I have found just 
as many who never read a story through to 
the end—children who merely play at read- 
ing. 

Don’t take my word for it, Teacher. Try 
it out on your own school, with the less 
gifted children. Not only during school 
hours! Watch them in leisure moments, 
without their knowing it. See how many 
pick up a story 
book, read a sen- 
tence or two, turn 
over the page, read 
another sentence, 
turn over, and so 
on. Ask a simple 
question or two. Of 
course I don’t mean 
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giving a test on the story. Just ask the 
child what happened to—, or what his 
daddy gave him. If he can’t tell you, make 
no comment. It’s not his fault. But you 
will be surprised. 

What is the reason for this? I am con- 
vinced it is because we swamp our small 
deaf children with books too hard for them, 
and thus they get into the habit of looking 
into books without reading. Comics may 
have something to do with it, and those 
“Westerns” all of them for sale in Ten Cent 
Stores, with too many pictures and too little 
story. 

No, I’m not a reactionary. Not an old- 
fashioned, unprogressive hide-bound teach- 
er. I’m as modern 
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tures to be looked at? Certainly not. To 
get the ideas of others. What good are 
books if we don’t get the ideas in them? 

Unfortunately a small deaf child makes 
such a pretty sight as he sits looking at a 
bright picture book! And we are so eager 
to think he is able to read it! Maybe he 
does know all the words. But that doesn’t 
prove he is reading the story! 

In no other phase of our work does deaf. 
ness prove more of a handicap than right 
here. A certain language proficiency is 
necessary before a child can follow the 
thread of a story. If he does not yet possess 
that ability, don’t give him stories to read 
by himself. Tell him stories. Help him, 

Don’t hand him a 


as the next one. CONVENTION HINTS—4 book to play with! 
No, I don’t mean When you arrive just keep in mind And, dear Teach. 
we should withhold That though you're wise or witty er, if you have to 


reading-books from 
our deaf and partly 


Who cares? You'd best fall in with plans teach new construe 
Arranged by the Committee. 
Don’t be a Human Question Box 


tions, new words, 


deaf children till Jy meetings. That’s unpleasant. before you give a 
they are ten or Don’t raise objections. Smile and clap, child a story to 
twelve. And be among those present. read, teach them, or 


But I do mean 
that we ought not to 
let them have one 


‘Tis better to be dumb and nice save the story t@ 
Than smart and stir dissension. $ 
For many things can happen, Pal, 
Things that I need not mention. 


later. Don't jus 
present them and let 


story book that they Some folks’ careers are made or marred them flop. He will! 
cannot read for At every June Convention. We do not min- 


themselves. We can 

cut out the print and substitute simplified 
versions of our own concocting to go with 
the pictures in the book. This is not 
enough. We must see to it that the child 
who can read the particular book is really 
reading it. Let him dramatize it, or draw 
pictures of things in the story, or play as 
the Red Hen did, or tell the other children 
the story. Have some kind of checking up. 

Don’t let any child in your charge go on 
turning pages and skipping part of the con- 
text, then putting the book down and start- 
ing on another, and doing this day after 
day, until the habit has become fixed. 

You teachers of tiny deaf children, with 
the best intentions in the world, are making 
a great deal of trouble for us teachers of 
older pupils. And you won’t have to bear 
the consequences. The deaf children will. 

What are books for? To offer pretty pic- 


mize the importance 
of silent reading. A deaf child, like any 
other child, must acquire the ability to read 
for himself. But he isn’t doing enough 
when he merely likes to look at books. He 
must grow to realize that the responsibility 
for getting the thought of the author is his 
own responsibility, not his teacher's. He 
won't get this if he is allowed to look into 
books without reading them. Or if he hal 
reads them. Unless he is sure of the lan 
guage in the story he will certainly not read 
intelligently. 

Nowadays there is a swing back from the 
former emphasis on silent reading in pre 
gressive schools for hearing children 
Teachers are being urged to have more ot 
reading. We cannot have a little deaf chill 
read a whole story to his classmates. Hi 
speech and their lip reading are not ye 

(Continued on page 402) 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


The First Spoken Word 


E have found that Patsy can hear 
\ \ / the telephone bell, and that brought 

the family much joy. To increase 
our happiness, she said “Mama.” No Christ- 
mas carol was ever sweeter to my ears than 
Patsy's “Mama.” By saying “Mama” into 
both ker ears day after day during lesson 
time, | have given her the idea, and all at 
once she started taking her turn and talking 
into my ear. Her first effort was to yell 
“Mama,” and the fact was brought home 
to me that I had been talking too loud to 
her. Now I use a softer voice, and also have 
her lip read the word, and she speaks more 
softly and in a more natural tone. With the 
coming of New Year and its avalanche of 
calendars, | have some pasteboard rolls, 
and | shall try talking through one of 
them, as suggested in “The Diary of a Deaf 
Child’s Mother.” 

During the Patsy’s teacher 
taught her to say a very distinct “o” in a 
normally pitched voice. Now she has added 
“n” to it of her own accord, and says a very 
good “No.” I had not tried to teach her to 
say “n,” as I did not know how, but she 
picked it up, and also has added “I” to it, 
and when something is “nice,” she says 
“Ni,” which she also learned herself. 


summer, 


She does very well in our daily study pe- 
riods. She enjoys scissors and paste and 
crayons, and I know she will enjoy the edu- 
cational toys and the blackboard Santa 
brought her. Early last summer I visited 
our Sunday Schcol supply house to see if I 
couldn’t pick up some handwork Patsy 
would be capable of doing. To my delight, 
I was able to purchase a double set of large 
cardboard numerals ranging from 0 to 9, 
and a similar set of alphabet letters. I cut 
them out, and Patsy matches them as ex- 
pertly as she does her bird pictures. 


Helps in Learning to Read 


Another treasure I bought is called a 
Sign Maker.” This consists of gummed 


sheets with perforated squares that are de- 
tachable, like postage stamps. Each square 
has a letter of the alphabet—some in script, 
some in capitals, or a numeral or punctua- 
tion mark. With this Sign Maker, I am able 
to make uniform, readable and speedy cards 
with pictures and words, to use for Patsy’s 
matching games. For example, I paste the 
picture of a red flower, with the word “flow- 
er” in script on one card; on another I 
paste a duplicate of the red flower, but this 
time the word “flower” is in block print. I 
carry out the same idea with the words 
shoe, bell, Patsy and Mama, and Patsy 
matches these easily, both in print and in 
the script. 

I give Patsy lessons only as long as she 
shows interest, and no matter how disap- 
pointed I am when she doesn’t want to pay 
attention to lip reading, I do not force her 
to. But she is growing very interested and 
unconsciously is watching my lips and imi- 
tating the movements. 


Mrs. E. T., /ilinois. 


Calendar Work 


Mrs. T., those first words are never 
equalled by any flow of eloquence that 
comes after! That baby of yours has some 
good, usable hearing. Oh, I’m so glad. Such 
a little bit of hearing is such a big help in 
learning speech. 

Your mention of calendars suggests cal- 
endar work to me. Patsy is not too young 
to be crossing off the days and lip reading 
“today,” “tomorrow,” “yesterday.” Or are 
you already doing that? Fancy seals on 
special dates make something to look for- 
ward to: a pumpkin on the date of Hallow- 
e’en; a little Christmas tree; a turkey for 
Thanksgiving; a heart for Valentine’s day, 
etc. Later this can be turned into language 
or combined with language on a news-of- 
the-day blackboard. 

Hearing youngsters help more than we 
ever know, in ways that cannot be mea- 
sured. They bring every day play to life 
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for a deaf child. They set before the deaf 
child normal living patterns which are 
readily imitated. There is companionship 
without the eternal demand for language 
which grown-ups make so tiresomely. Child- 
hood is the time for the deaf child to make 
his friends with the hearing world, against 
the shy years of adolescence. 

I was interested in the article, “Things I 
Wish They Wouldn’t Do” in the January 
Vota Review. I’m going to keep that for 
reference. And, mothers, do read the ac- 
count of Jackie Coker, the deaf-blind girl. 
She is even more remarkable than the ar- 
ticle suggests. She is nice looking, healthy 
and charming in her manner. When I saw 
her at Berkeley she had a pleasing voice, 
and she read lips very satisfactorily with 
her finger tips. Mrs. Bloomer, her teacher, 
said Jackie had not had her regular amount 
of sleep the night before either, because she 
had slipped her book under her pillow, and 
after the lights were out had finished her 
story with her sensitive finger tips. (Margot 
and Bert immediately considered the un- 
limited possibilities of Braille! ) 


Mrs. M. W., Calif. 


Discovery of Deafness 


In reading the letters from parents in the 
Votta Review, I feel a certain relief to 
note that there are many others who have 
not noticed their children’s deafness until 
the age of three. We noticed Barbara’s at 
two, and I had been afraid of it before, but 
just couldn’t bring myself to admit it. The 
several grandparents thought we were terri- 
bly “dumb” not to have noticed it before, 
and excused us only because Barbara was 
our first child, and neither of us had been 
“around babies” before. 

Which brings me to Mrs. M’s friend 
whose child, she thinks, is deaf. I feel very 
strongly that I would want to know. It 
seems much more of a kindness to suggest 
the fact now than wait until the parents 
have discovered it themselves after what 
might be several years—and probably pre- 
cious years wasted. 

Barbara came home for Christmas, the 
second Christmas she has been at home 


| 
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since she first went away to school at three 
years of age. She came as far as San An. 
tonio with two other little girls from the 
school, and they had to change at Ft, 
Worth, but were assisted by a railroad rep. 
resentative, who, however, was not on his 
toes enough to keep from losing Barbara’s 
accordion. She came on from San Antonio 
alone. She feels very self-sufficient now in 
travelling. Barbara made all A’s on her 
mid-semester grades in public school. She 
continues her ballet dancing, which she pre. 
fers to tap dancing. While she was at home 
during the holidays, I showed her the steps 
of the Jarabe Tapatia, which is the typical 
Mexican dance. A girl and a boy dance 
around a hat. He flirts with her and tries 
to make headway, and throws his hat down 
on the floor. They dance around it, and 
then she puts it on her head and they dance 
up and down. He has won out. It is really 
very colorful and pretty. 


Be Matter of Fact about Deafness 


You ask whether Barbara ever says that 
she cannot hear. Yes, she does, often, but 
in a very matter of fact way. At Christmas 
time she busied herself writing letters on 
the typewriter, and I happened to glance 


over her shoulder at a letter she was writ- | 


ing to her cousin in New Mexico, and she 
signed it, “Your loving deaf cousin, Bar- 
bara.” It hurt me inside, but she didnt 
know I had seen. While she was here she 
asked me if John—the baby—could hear, 
and particularly if he could hear the new 
cuckoo clock, which we got for Christmas, 
and go to watch excitedly each time the 
hour strikes. As yet she doesn’t seem to be 
feeling sorry for herself about it. I think 
her music and dancing in public have 
helped her. There are about thirty hearing 
children here, and people often remark on 
her poise, as being noticeable among the 
others. 


Mrs. L. U., Mexico. 


Problems of Private Tutoring 


This wonderful letter always reaches me 
at a busy season. I have had less time 
than usual to call my own recently, and 
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more demands outside of school hours. 
Phone calls from parents fill my evening 
hours at home. For instance, I just had a 
call from a mother who asked what to do 
about the pronunciation of “frogs’ eggs.” 
Oh that some power would the giftie gie us 
to make the endings of words as easy for 
the deaf to pronounce as are the initial 
sounds! The other night, I wanted to hear 
“Information Please,” instead of to be “in- 
formation please,” and I just took the re- 
ceiver off the hook. It gave me a guilty 
feeling, though, like playing hookey from 
school. 

My most difficult problems with children 
whose hearing is very defective occur with 
those in the first three grades. There are 
several in public school now who should be 
receiving daily language training in a 
school for the deaf. I am making closer 
contacts with parents this year, and as a 
result have evolved a new theory about the 
first three years’ work. Some of our little 
ones are not getting proper medical care, 
nor proper care in the matter of sleeping, 
eating and play. Until I have more help in 
my teaching problems, I shall do all in my 
power to try and send all children who have 
asevere hearing impairment to a school for 
the deaf for at least one year of work. 

I have recently had intimate contact with 
three deaf children who are developing 
normally and are socially adjusted in their 
home environments. Their hearing friends 
find them good companions and playmates. 
Their work in public school compares fa- 
vorably with that of the hearing children 
their age. Much of the success they have 
attained is the result of proper diagnosis 
and early training—not only training of 
the children, but training of parents and 
other members of the family in knowing 
how to adjust to the hard of hearing child 
and understand him. 

In this city we emphasize the cooperation 
of the parents. The ability to carry on at 
home the work begun in school by the 
teachers gives each mother an insight and 
understanding that are invaluable. The 
home environment means more to the deaf 
child than to the hearing. 
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When parents turn their responsibilities 
over to an institution entirely for nine 
months of the year, they themselves cannot 
enjoy their deaf child so much during the 
summer vacations, and in many instances 
they undo some of the most valuable work 
that has been done at school. Individuals 
are different, of course, in inheritance, 
home environment, and community life. 
These differences all go into the general 
character development, education and social 
development. Perhaps I am biased in my 
opinion, but I think family ties and pa- 
rental influence are more important, when 
they are good, than any combination of 
buildings, methods of teaching or mechan- 
ical devices, Mrs. B. did a better job during 
the few years she trained Charles than 
either of the schools he attended—and they 
are both good schools. Charles needed the 
companionship and _ understanding _ his 
mother gave him. We all tried to help him 
in school, but we did not have his mother’s 
knack of getting close to him. She is still 
his best aid in adjusting to life problems. 

Miss L. H. (A teacher), Texas. 


Two Deaf Children 


Joyce is doing nicely in school, taking 
several classes in public school with hearing 
children, and the rest in the small school 
for the deaf she attends. At first the public 
school teacher could not get good coopera- 
tion, but now Joyce does much better, and 
gets a B average in her grades. She knows 
the multiplication table up to 5, and can do 
division that far, also. She can take many 
words from dictation in spelling. Until now 
I have wondered if she were doing as well 
as we should expect, but now she volunteers 
to talk and does her lesson without com- 
plaint when she works with me at home. 
It has been a hard, patient road, often wet 
with tears (though many were unshed). 

I cannot add much to the letter this time 
except to say that I have just learned I have 
two deaf children. My little baby, 214, does 
not talk. This fall I took her to the state 
school for the deaf and had her tested. Mr. 
Silverman from Central Institute tested her. 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Let’s Teach Language 


(Continued from May) 


By Aan Y. CROUTER 


Original Language 


RIGINAL Language is the test of the 
children’s ability to use the lan- 


guage they have been taught. Let- 
ters, news items, story writing, reproduc- 
tion, and journals or diaries all come under 
the heading of Original Language. In 
these independent compositions, the teacher 
sees both the fruits of her labor and the 
error of her ways. 

Too often, teachers give more help than 
is advisable, and when the children are 
thrown on their own the results are dis- 
astrous. Deaf boys and girls can write in- 
dependently. I know they can, because I’ve 
seen them do it. 

“But they write about the same old things 
every time,” says my critic. 

How many of us, even as adults, do the 
unusual every day? Such a person is the 
rare exception. Why then should we expect 
deaf children always to have something new 
and startling to write about? 

To be sure, deaf boys and girls will write 
monotonously if allowed. It is up to the 
teacher to show the children various ways 
of expression. We must encourage the tell- 
ing of interesting news and discourage the 
drab detail. We must insist upon variety 
of expression, making sure beforehand that 
it has been taught. We must demand the 
application of new language and reward 
its correct use. 

Deaf children should be held responsible 
for the correct use of the language they 
have learned. They should be made to 
realize that they should express themselves 
correctly, and that if mistakes are made 
they should be able to find them. 

While in preparatory school I learned a 
system of marking which was used by my 
English professor. Adapting the idea to my 
own needs, I have worked out a system 
which encourages the use of good language, 


rewards the children for finding their own 
mistakes and penalizes them for not finding 
them. 

The following 
dren :— 


is taught to the chil- 


[=Too much language 

§—Language mixed up 

{=Paragraph is needed 

No {=No paragraph is 
needed 


L—Language 
sp=Spelling 
c. l.=Capital Letter 
s. l.=Small Letter 
p=Punctuation 
?=Cannot understand 
If John makes a mistake in spelling on 
the third line of his letter, sp is written in 
the margin on the same line. A mistake in 
language on the fifth line finds LZ in the 
margin. Two mistakes would have found 
2L. The omission of a question mark is 
designated in the margin by q, and so on 
throughout the letter. 


Let the Pupil Correct His Own Errors 


John’s letter is returned to him with the 
mistakes designated in the margin and it is 
up to him to find them without help if he 
possibly can. In the final evaluation of the 
letter, less is counted off for the mistakes 
which John found himself than for those 
with which he must be helped. Correcting 
original language in this manner rewards 
the children for the use of good language, 
and teaches them to find their mistakes 
themselves instead of depending upon the 
teacher. 

The following is a letter written by 
Nathan Kessler, a pupil in my class. Born 
deaf, Nathan is a bright boy and does very 
good work. The mistakes were marked as 
shown after the letter was written without 
any assistance. 

’ Wingohocking Hall, 

Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 4, 1940. 
Dear CHARLOTTE: 

Your nice letter came last Saturday and I was 
glad to receive it. 

How is everybody? 
I am. 


I hope they are all fine 
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I went to the movies to see “The Hunchback 
of Notre Dame” last Saturday after eating dinner. 
It was a very good picture and I liked it very 
much. Have you seen that picture? 

? JI am glad that today is March and we have 
only seventeen more days until we go home for 
Easter. 

This coming Wednesday we are going to have 
a test and I hope our reports will be good. 

Last Saturday P. S. D. played basketball against 
the Lancaster Catholic High School. Our team 
played poorly and the score was 35 to 19 in fa- 
vor of the visitors. 
sp. I am very sorry that I havn’t any more news 
for you. 

Give my love to everybody and keep a lot for 
yourself. 
? Your best brother, 

NATHAN, 


Nathan returned to his desk and after 
correcting his paper independently brought 
it back. Here is his corrected letter. 


Wingohocking Hall, 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 
March 4, 1940. 

Deak CHARLOTTE: 

Your nice letter came last Saturday and I was 
glad to receive it. 

How is everybody? 
I am. 

I went to the movies to see “The Hunchback of 
Notre Dame” last Saturday after eating dinner. 
It was a very good picture and [ liked it very 
much. Have you seen it? 

I am glad that today is the fourth day of 
March and we have only seventeen more days 
until we go home for Easter. 

This coming Wednesday we are going to have 
atest and I hope our reports will be good. 

Last Saturday P.S.D. played basketball against 
the Lancaster Catholic High School. Our team 
played poorly and the score was 35 to 19 in fa- 
vor of the visitors. 

I am sorry that I haven’t any more news for 
you. 


I hope they are all fine. 


Give my love to everybody and keep a lot for 
yourself, 
Your loving brother, 
NATHAN. 


A very necessary part of Original Lan- 
guage is sentence and paragraph study. The 
children must learn how to write good sen- 
tences and paragraphs. The proper use of 
conjunctions must be acquired and para- 
graph structure must be understood. 

The reproduction of stories or news items 
is a splendid test of the ability of a class 
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to comprehend language, digest it and retell 
it in a different way, making sure to include 
all the important items. 


Conversation for Deaf Children 


Conversation for deaf children. How 
many of us talk “deafy” language to our 
children! Deaf children should be engaged 
in conversation in a way which will give 
them opportunities to see correct language 
patterns. They may not understand every 
word, but they get the idea, and above all 
they get the language patterns. If they see 
short, jerky sentences on the lips of the 
teachers they will use short, jerky sentences 
when they talk! Sometimes it is surprising 
how much deaf boys and girls can under- 
stand when they are held up to it. 

Teachers of the deaf should strive to 
create an atmosphere of easy give and take 
in the classroom. The children should be 
made to feel that conversation is nothing 
unusual. New expressions, new words, new 
ideas should be given to them at every op- 
portunity, but the latter should not be con- 
fused by attempts to teach difficult language 
principles incidentally. In short, they should 
be treated as much like hearing children as 
possible. 

Language should not be taught per se. 
Readers are more enjoyable when newly 
learned language constructions meet the 
eye. Arithmetic problems are attacked with 
added zest when the language is easily un- 
derstood. New language is proudly ex- 
hibited in answering geography questions. 

The teacher should keep language difh- 
culties in mind when planning work in oth- 
er studies. Deaf boys and girls should not 
be expected to use easily language they 
have not learned. A geography book with 
too difficult a text is laborious, to say the 
least. Deaf children cannot work problems 
in more than and less than if they haven't 
learned the language principles involved. 
Readers are not very interesting if the 
vocabulary is not suited to the children. 
All subjects taught to deaf children have 
language problems which must be worked 
out. Children do not truly know a subject 
until they can use its language. 








Speech Reading 

Speech reading is definitely tied up to 
language. It is here that the children see 
language with which they are familiar and 
ruch with which they are not familiar. 

Giving speech reading exercises day after 
day, I experienced a feeling of unreality 
I felt that I was talking 
to so many parrots. The children were 
reading words and not grasping meanings. 
Their responses were the usual repetitions 
of what they saw. Why not conduct speech 
reading exercises which would make the 
children react mentally? Why not draw 
out original responses during the speech 


about this work. 


reading period as well as during conversa- 
tion periods and in original compositions? 
Why not use the new language construc- 
tions and expressions the children have 
learned, and have the children use them in 
response ? 

I tried this plan, and the result was the 
introduction of a conversational type of 
speech reading. The following is part of a 
test and some of the responses: 


TeacHer: Well, how do you like the weather to- 
day? 
I hate it and I wish it was warmer. 
I don’t think I like the weather to- 
day. 
I like the weather, but it is cold. 
Fair. 
hope the Bunny Rabbit brings me 
something nice. 
So do I. 
I hope so, too. 
I hope so, too. What do you want? 
TEACHER: I hope we'll have some more snow! 
Responses: You do, do you? Well I don’t! 
“Baloney.” 
I hope not. 
Why do you want 
snow? 
But you forget that it will not be 
safe for you to drive to New York. 
TeAcHER: How much is two-thirds of twenty-four? 
Responses: Sixteen. 
Two-thirds of twenty-four is sixteen. 
And I thought this was Speech Read- 
ing instead of Arithmetic! 


RESPONSES: 


TEACHER: | 


RESPONSES: 


to have more 


Lessons like this give the children oppor- 
tunities to apply language principles and 
expressions which they have learned. 
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Vocational Language 


Number three on our list is, Correlation 
of language with vocational activities. Mod. 
ern trends in education emphasize more and 
more the importance of vocational educa. 
tion. An overwhelming majority of deaf 
people earn their living by manual labor, 
Obviously it is the duty of schools for the 
deaf to prepare their students for the kind 
of work they will pursue after leaving 
school. An adequate command of “trade 
language” is invaluable to deaf boys and 
girls going out to get jobs. The academic 
teacher should cooperate to the fullest ex. 
tent in helping the students overcome the 
language difficulties encountered in voca- 
tional pursuits. 

Where vocational language should be 
taught and how it should be taught are still 
moot problems. Some schools have special 
language courses for students taking voca- 
tional courses. Others, while not offering 
special classes, have means of correlating 
the academic and vocational work. Un- 
doubtedly, academic teachers can render 
valuable assistance. Boys and girls in 
academic language classes should be en- 
couraged to give accounts of their activ- 
ities in vocational classes. Academic teach- 
ers should take an interest in this part of 
the students’ school work, and acquaint 
themselves with the language problems 
peculiar to that field of education. 

Preparation for higher education for 
those who plan to take it, is next on our 
list. Emphasis on vocational language 
should not be made at the expenses of the 
students who wish to prepare for higher 
education. There are definite requirements 
to be met. As all subjects present language 
difficulties for the deaf, a carefully planned 
course of study must be prepared to help 
the students gain their objectives with a 
minimum amount of difficulty. 


An Oral Environment 


Last on our list but not least in impor 
tance is, An oral environment. An oral en- 
vironment is indispensable if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. In such an en- 

(Continued on page 399) 
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wemsemst Teachers of Lip Reading === 


California 


Alameda 


Mrs. Grace T. WEDEMEYER 
1558 Santa Clara Avenue 
Phone: Alameda 6583-J 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 
Beverly Hills 

Mrs. Lucetta M. Moore 
519 N. Elm Drive 
Phone: OXford 5644 

El Centro 

Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
Route 2, Box 334 

San Francisco 


Miss Hitpa Marie Forscrene 
1760 Pacific Ave., Apt. 8 
Phone: Ordway 1402 


Miss Kate Morpuy 
2975 Clay Street 
Phone: West 3800 
San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 
San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. O. Box 366 
Phone: Belmont 461 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitpa W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Wilmington 


Miss Atice PooLe 
1100 W. 10th Street 


District of Columbia 


Washington 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Georgia 


Atlanta 


Miss ELizABETH KNOWLES 
1161 Peachtree Street 
Phone: Hemlock 2128-M 
Augusta 


Mrs. St. JutieEn CuLtumM 
510 Greene Street 
Phone: 252 


Illinois 


Chicago 


Miss Cora E ste Kinzie 
410 South Michigan Avenue 
Phone: Webster 2032 


Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
1607 Auditorium Building 


Indiana 


East Chicago 

Miss JAYNE SHOVER 
4819 Magoun 
Indianapolis 


Mrs. Georce B. KATzENBERGER 
1415 North La Salle Street 
Phone: Cherry 7360-W 


Kansas 


Topeka 


Miss Atta M. Lux 
1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 


Maryland 


Baltimore 


Mrs. B. B. Evans 
3021 Frederick Avenue 
Phone: Gilmor 3573 


Hyattsville 


Mrs. ALBERT S. BRown 
Y Mrs. Leland Fricke 
R.F.D. No. 1 

Phone: Silver Spring 22-J 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


New ENGLAND ScHoot or Lip 
READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 
Miss Harriet M. Gisson 
70 Byron Avenue 


Newtonville 


Mrs. A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 
Detroit 
Miss EtHet M. Corsy 
50 Charlotte Street 
Phone: CHerry 7316 
Y psilanti 


Miss ANNE M. BuNcER 
712 Washtenaw Avenue 


Minnesota 


Minneapolis 
Miss Ipa P. Linpouist 
2545 Garfield Ave., S. 


Mrs. WituiaM F. Pascos 
4845 France Ave. S. 


Missouri 


St. Louis 


Mrs. Epwarp B. NitcuHis 
The Evangeline 
18th and Pine 
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New Jersey 


Jersey City 


Mrs. HELEN N. Weiss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Bergen 3-2160-R 


Newark 


Miss FLorence E. HuTMAN 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 


Paterson 


Miss SHirLEY M. Woo.tr 
565 East 26th Street 
Phone: Armory 4-0734-J 


Tenafly 


Mrs. IRENE B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 


Miss EvizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. Marcuerite G. JAMES 
87-40 Elmhurst Avenue 
Phone: Havemeyer 9-3924 


Katonah 


Miss EtHet J. TurLey 
Phone: Katonah 171 


Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island 


Miss Minnie B. FABREGAS 
2220 Forest Avenue 
Phone: Port Richmond 7-8497-J 


Mt. Vernon 


Miss Resecca A. McKEeon 
114 Elm Avenue 
Phone: Hillcrest 4227-R 


New York City 


Miss KaTHRYN ALLING 
Miss Pautine RALui 
342 Madison Avenue 


Mr. Frank A. TABER 
160 West 106th St. 


Directory: Teachers of Lip Reading (Cont.) 
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Port Washington, Long Island Texas 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 


Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 


Miss ExizaBetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 
Phone: 5-0978 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marie K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia 


Mrs. Joun E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Rhode Island 


Providence 


Miss Marte L. Stack 
221 Doyle Avenue 
Phone: Gaspee 3652 


South Carolina 


Columbia 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 


Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
417 East North Street 


Tennessee 


Nashville 


Miss Mary Lou TALLMAN 
2104 Dixie Place 
Phone: 7-3975-J 


Austin 


Mrs. Max BICKLER 
901 W. 16th Street 
Phone: 6460 


Dallas 


Miss Louise HILLYer 
5711 Lewis Street 
Phone: 8-6329 


Houston 


Miss Atice I. Putnam 
3610 Milam Street 


Mrs. Lucitte P. Turner 
1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


San Antonio 


Miss ANNIE M. STEWARD 
434 Thelma Drive 
Phone: Pershing 4520 


Virginia 
Lynchburg 


Miss JANE KINNIER 
601 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 


Washington 


Spokane 


Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
E. 614 27th Avenue 
Phone: Riv. 3623 


West Virginia 


Romney 


Mrs. Litian L. Cuurcn 
Box 73 


CANADA 
Quebec 


Montreal 


Miss Marcaret J. Worcester 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








S. O. S. for Doctors 


Their Part in the Hearing Aid Problem 


By LowE i BRENTANO 


WO years ago, | was reluctantly 
"| forces to a decision. Unless I wanted 

to be a perpetual nuisance to both my 
friends and myself—to say nothing of han- 
dicapping my professional career—I must 
buy a hearing aid. Don’t think such a de- 
cision comes easily. Those of us who are 
hard of hearing are the world’s greatest self- 
delusionists. Even where strangers have to 
shout at us loudly enough to penetrate a 
hotel wall, we assure them that “we don’t 
need an instrument—yet! We'll look into 
the situation when our hearing gets bad 
enough.” Fortunately, my wife clubbed 
some sense into my thick skull, and I made 
the plunge. 

Having reached this stage, I decided to 
go about the matter logically and sensibly. 
I wasn’t going to have my judgment swayed 
by attractive advertisements, or be influ- 
enced because Aunt Mamie’s stepmother 
heard the minister for the first time in 
years. Not me! I was going to be scientific 
and secure a prescription from my ear spe- 
cialist. 

The Doctor Washes His Hands of It 

In my naive ignorance, I imagined a per- 
son with defective hearing was tested by an 
otologist, and then received an exact pre- 
scription for a machine, just as if he had 
visited an eye specialist for glasses. But 
instead, I was shocked to have my otologist 
say, “Sorry, old man—I can’t help you. I 
haven’t an audiometer—although I can 
send you to the hospital for a test. So far 
as a hearing aid is concerned, there are 
four or five reputable companies in the field 
making fine instruments. Try them all, one 
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by one. The best instrument is the one that 
helps you most.” Discouraged, I inquired 
of other doctors, and received the same 
vague generalities. 

Thrown on my own resources, I perse- 
vered and finally obtained an instrument— 
no thanks to the medical profession. But my 
experience left me dissatisfied with this pro 
cedure, so much at variance with medical 
methods in far less important matters. To 
continue the eye examination analogy, for 
instance, your eye specialist doesn’t hand 
out a prescription and say good-bye. He 
advises, “Of course, if you want to go to 
any particular optician for these glasses, I 
have no objection, but ordinarily I send my 
patients to Blank and Blank. I have found 
them very satisfactory.” Moreover, your 
oculist checks on the new glasses after the 
prescription is filled. 

Even when your family doctor prescribes 
some ordinary remedy such as seidlitz pow- 
ders, aspirin, or the like, he doesn’t say 
“. . . there’re half a dozen brands on the 
market, all equally good.” Instead, almost 
invariably he names a specific brand which 
in his opinion is best for your case. And 
when it comes to diets, he writes out the de- 
tails down to the last calory! So why this 
hazy inclusiveness in the hearing field,— 
why must the responsibility here be shifted 
totally to the patient’s shoulders? 


The Casualty List 


I can take a guess at some of the answers 
to my own question. Apparently the medi- 
cal profession is just waking up to the huge 
economic and psychological casualty list. 
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According to public health statistics, there 
are approximately 17,000,000 cases of “less 
than normal hearing” in this country,— 
7,000,000 of whom should be equipped with 
hearing aids. Yet the majority of these suf- 
ferers have concealed their affliction so suc- 
cessfully that through the years the world 
has viewed deafness as a nuisance to be en- 
dured, rather than as a handicap to be chal- 
lenged and overcome! 

The average overworked family doctor 
has long since abandoned any attempt to 
keep up with the latest developments in 
acoustical knowledge. Many otologists do 
not even possess an audiometer as part of 
their office equipment. They remain con- 
tent with tuning forks and repeating num- 
bers in the dark. The profession as a whole 
is strikingly ignorant of both the principles 
and the construction of hearing aids, al- 
though they could gain at least a superficial 
knowledge of the subject in less time than 
they devote to picking an automobile. What 
causes this diffidence.—this negative ap- 
proach to a vital question? 


The Doctor is Reluctant to Advise 


I wonder if the thousands of skilled, pro- 
gressive medical men who hesitate to advise 
on this question do so because it involves 
the expenditure of from $75 to $175. Per- 
haps they reason that if one of their pre- 
scriptions doesn’t give results, they can al- 
ways write another—and all the patient can 
possibly lose is some trifling sum; but if 
they go wrong on a hearing aid, the patient 
may suspect them of having accepted “an 
inducement” to recommend that particular 
machine. Consequently they have a feeling 
of reluctance, a sense of financial obligation 
akin to giving tips on the stock market or 
advising on hazardous ventures which may 
boomerang! 

But such an attitude is stupid. A doctor 
never hesitates to order an operation, even 
though it entails an expense of hundreds or 
thousands of dollars. In fact, the life of 
every patient is in his physician’s hands 
daily. Doctors take such risks as part of 
their profession . . . so why all the elaborate 
hesitation, the hemming and hawing to re- 
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ject responsibility on this point? Is it be. 
cause many doctors don’t have sufficient 
knowledge of hearing aids to give advice 
concerning them with complete self-assur. 
ance? 


Salesmen Are Reluctant to Give Trials 


Even assuming that the patient has no 
objection to solving his own problems, the 
casual recommendation “to go the rounds 
and try them all” is misleading. To begin 
with, many of the leading companies ob. 
ject to a lengthy trial outside their offices, 
They will cooperate by sending a demon. 
strator with a machine to your home or 
place of business, but unless under excep- 
tional circumstances, they are reluctant to 
grant a “30-day trial.” Certain of their ob. 
jections are obvious. A hearing aid is a 
precision instrument. Companies are nat- 
urally apprehensive of possible damage, and 
any returned instrument would have to be 
completely reconditioned at the factory. 
Moreover, to have large numbers of instru- 
ments out on trial would, I suppose, con- 
siderably complicate the companies’ record- 
keeping and inventory problems. We don't 
expect to wear a suit of clothes or a pair of 
shoes for a couple of weeks, or drive an 
auto several hundred miles to see whether 
we like them! 


The Buyer Is a Funny Bird 


The objections from a buyer’s standpoint 
are more subtle, so much so that at times | 
have myself held other views about trials 


than what I am expressing here. We cus: | 


tomers are funny birds. For years we suffer 
from a more or less complete blackout of 
sound. We stop going to the theatre, mov- 
ies, and lectures . . . we miss a good pro- 
portion of ordinary conversation about us. 
Then we try on a hearing aid. Sometimes 
the improvement is so instantaneous and $0 
drastic that we are convinced our troubles 
are over. But a few weeks later we become 
more critical. Not satisfied with hearing or- 
dinary conversation twenty feet away it- 
stead of at our elbow, we are angry that we 
can’t surpass our normal friends who follow 
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a conversation at forty feet. Instantly we 
blame the machine and want to return it. 

There are other important angles we po- 
tential buyers overlook. A complete hear- 
ing test and fitting takes perhaps two hours. 
The memory of the sounds we hear—com- 
pared with other sounds—is very elusive. 
If we have a test on a Western Electric, for 
example, and then proceed to the Sonotone 
offices. it is almost impossible to remember 
the results as a basis for comparison. And 
then if from Sonotone we go to Acousticon, 
and from there rush to another concern, at 
the end of eight hours’ continuous testing, 
we will be ready for a rest cure. And if we 
could arrange a two weeks’ test of each in- 
strument, the “memory carry over’ be- 
comes more difficult, not even taking into 
account the daily variations of hearing due 
to colds, fatigue, atmospheric conditions, 
and other factors. 


4 Hearing Aid Must Be Broken In 


More important still, we can’t just put on 
a hearing aid, forget about it, and walk 
away. We speak of “breaking in” a new 
pipe or a pair of shoes; we assume it will 
take us a few months to get used to bifocal 
glasses. Most authorities claim we need a 
minimum of two months to adjust ourselves 
to an aid, to re-educate ourselves to sound, 
so that we can secure the fullest measure of 
satisfaction from our purchase. A limited 
trial period makes it impossible to get “the 
feel” of a new instrument. 

Lastly, I think too much emphasis has 
been put on the hearing aid itself. We are 
not merely buying a new piece of machin- 
ery. but a new method of living. Hearing 
aids require adjustments and _ service; 
clients themselves need counsel and encour- 
agement. It is of the utmost importance 
that we deal with companies with a reputa- 
tion for integrity and strong financial re- 
sources. We want our company to be in 
business next year—and the year after— 
otherwise we will possess an “orphan” in- 
strument without servicing facilities. We 
want our company to have offices scattered 
throughout the country for our conveni- 
ence. so that we can secure service near 
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home and away from home. We want our 
company to invest heavily and continuously 
in research. And I maintain that doctors 
should know which companies best meet 
these requirements! 

I am not urging doctors to add to their 
present burdens because | have an animus 
against them. On the contrary, I believe we 
patients are distressed over the present situ- 
ation because we put such implicit confi- 
dence in the medical profession. Our de- 
cision to wear a hearing aid is of trivial 
importance to the world in general. To us 
it is a major step. We usually arrive at this 
decision in a period of nervous tension and 
emotional stress—in a period when we are 
most unfitted to trust our own judgment. 
We need the quiet confidence, the pyscho- 
logical assurance—that comes by virtue of 
skilled medical advice. We want to lean 
and be sustained, and to place the burden 
of our anxieties on the shoulders we have 
learned to trust. 


AUDIOMETER LAW IN INDIANA 


State Declares an Emergency in Order to 
Care for Children’s Hearing 


A new law, passed during the 1941 ses- 
sion of the Indiana General Assembly is 
known as the “Audiometer Law,” since it 
provides for audiometer tests for children 
of school age, and makes it the duty of the 
board of school trustees or school com- 
missioners of any city or town and the 
trustee of any township in the state, to 
conduct and administer periodic tests of 
public school children. The law also pro- 
vides that the follow up of*the tests shall 
include notification of parents of the chil- 
dren, the purchase of hearing devices, and 
the provision of lip reading instruction for 
children who require it. School corpora- 
tions are directed to ascertain the expense 
of carrying out the provisions of the law, 
and to levy taxes to carry out the provi- 
sions. All laws or parts of laws in conflict 
with the act are repealed, and an emergency 
is declared for the immediate taking effect 
to the act. 
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A Proposed Law to Govern the 
Fitting of Hearing Aids 


By Ratew CRUTCHETT 


EprroriAL Foreworp: In a recent article Drs. Halsted and Grossman* said: “The fitting of 
hard of hearing patients can be done only by specialized persons. Acoumetrists should be trained 
and licensed just as optometrists are.” This thought is one that has been echoing in many minds, 
among them, that of Mr. Crutchett. At our invitation, he has drafted the proposed law which 
follows. Mr. Crutchett says: “There are enough hearing aid men in only a few states to make such 
a law worth while now, but if those few could adopt a uniform law, then the others would be apt 
to follow suit as they found a law was needed. I do not expect that any law finally passed will 
resemble this first draft very closely, but it is something to start from.” We think it is something 





very good te start from, and we invite comments from all who are interested.—J. B. T. 


Audiometry Law 


N act to establish a State Board of 
A Audiometry and to regulate the pro- 
fession of Audiometry and the per- 

sons practicing such profession. 


The people of the State of California do 
enact as follows: 


Article 1. General Provisions 


As used herein, the words audiometry 
and audiometrist are defined as follows: 
Audiometry: The measurement of 
the powers or range of human hearing 
and the prescribing, fitting, or selling 
of hearing aids. 
Audiometrist: One who is skilled in 
and practices audiometry. 


Article 2. Administration 


There shall be created in the Department 
of Professional and Vocational Standards a 
State Board of Audiometry in which the 
enforcement of this act is vested. The board 
shall consist of three members appointed 
by the Governor. 

Membership of the board shall consist 
of one man who has been fitting hearing 
aids in the state of California for not less 
than five years (who. when his term ex- 
pires, shall be replaced by a registered 
audiometrist), one physician and surgeon 
specializing in the practice of otology, and 
one person who habitually uses a hearing 
aid but has no commercial interest in the 





*Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S., and Frederick 
M. Grossman, M.D., “Some Problems Involved in the 
Fitting of Hearing Aids,” N. Y. State Journal of 
Medicine, February 15, 1941. 





manufacture or distribution of any hearin 
aid or audiometer. 

Members of the board shall be appointed 
for a term of three years and shall hol 
office until the appointment and qualifica 
tion of their successors. 

The terms of the members of the boari 
who are appointed when this act takes 
effect shall be as follows: one member shal 
serve for one year, one member for tw 
years, and one member for three years. 

Vacancies occurring shall be filled by 
appointment for the unexpired term. 

The board shall elect a president and: 
secretary. The secretary may or may né 
be a member of the board. 

Each member of the board shall receive 
his necessary expenses and a per diem @ 
ten dollars for each day actually spent in 
the performance of his duties as a member 
Per diem shall not exceed one for any 
calendar day. 

With the approval of the Director @ 
Finance, the board may fix the salary @ 
the secretary, who shall also be entitled 
his traveling and other necessary expense. 

The board shall hold regular meetings @ 
least twice a year at which examinations @ 
applicants for certificates of registratio 
shall be given. 

The board shall keep an accurate recotl 
of all its proceedings and of all its meetings 
It shall also keep a record of all prosect 
tions for violations of this act and of @ 
examinations held for applicants for certit 
icates of registration, together with th 
names and addresses of all persons taking 
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examinations and of their success or failure 
in passing them. 

The board shall keep a register of au- 
diometrists which shall contain the names 
and addresses of all persons to whom cer- 
tificates of registration have been issued 
in the State of California. It shall also 
contain the date of issuance of each cer- 
tificate and the place or places of business 
in which each audiometrist is engaged and, 
in addition, all the renewals, revocations 
and suspensions of certificates. 

The board may grant or refuse to grant 
certificates of registration as provided in 
this act and may revoke or suspend the cer- 
tificate of registration of any audiometrist 
for any of the causes specified in this act. 

The board may make and promulgate 
rules and regulations governing the proce- 
dure of the board, the admission of ap- 
plicants for examination for certificates of 
registration as audiometrists, and the prac- 
tice of audiometry. All such rules and 
regulations shall be in accordance with and 
not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
act. 


Article 3. Admission to Practice 


It shall be unlawful for any person to en- 
gage in the practice of audiometry or to 
advertise or hold himself out as an audiom- 
etrist without having first obtained a cer- 
tificate of registration from the board under 
the provisions of this act. 

The provisions of this act do not prevent 
a duly licensed physician and surgeon from 
measuring hearing and prescribing or fit- 
ting hearing aids. Nor does this act pre- 
vent a school nurse or other qualified school 
employee from testing the hearing of chil- 
dren in public or private schools when such 
testing is part of the regular physical exam- 
ination. 

Any person over the age of twenty-one 
years desiring to engage in the practice of 
audiometry in this State may file an ap- 
plication for an examination before the 
board. 

The application shall be accompanied by 
the fee required by this act and shall be 
filed with the secretary of the board at least 
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two weeks prior to the day of any meeting 
at which an examination is to be held. 

The application shall be duly verified 
by the oath of the applicant and shall con- 
tain the name, age, and address of the ap- 
plicant and a statement of the previous 
examinations, if any, that he has taken be- 
fore the board and the dates of such exam- 
inations. 

Examinations shall be held by the board 
at least twice a year with which additional 
examinations as the board desires to hold. 
The time and the place of any examination 
shall be fixed by the board at least thirty 
days prior to the date that it is to be held. 

All examinations shall be practical in 
character and designed to ascertain the ap- 
plicant’s fitness to practice the profession of 
audiometry and shall be conducted in the 
English language. 

No applicant shall be passed by the board 
who fails to obtain an average of seventy- 
five per cent in every subject upon which he 
is examined. In case any applicant fails 
to pass any examination, he shall be exam- 
ined at the next or any succeeding exam- 
ination only in the subjects in which he 
failed to obtain an average of eighty-five 
per cent. 

All applicants, without discrimination, 
who satisfactorily pass the examination, 
shall be registered in the board’s register 
of audiometrists and a certificate of regis- 
tration shall be issued to each one upon the 
payment of the issuance fee. The certif- 
icate shall continue in force until the time 
when the annual license fee becomes due 
in the year next succeeding. 

Each holder of a certificate of registra- 
tion shall keep it conspicuously posted in 
his office or place of practice at all times. 

Any member of the board, or an inspec- 
tor duly authorized by it, may examine 
applicants orally, or in writing, and issue 
a temporary certificate to practice audiom- 
etry, which authorizes such practice for a 
period not to exceed four months from its 
date. 

The issuance of a temporary certificate 
shall not entitle the holder to a permanent 
certificate, and no permanent certificate 
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shall be issued to such a holder until he 
passes a satisfactory examination by the 
board. 

Upon application to the board a person 
registered as an audiometrist under the laws 
of another state shall be granted, without 
examination, a certificate of registration to 
practice audiometry in this state provided 
the requirements for registration of au- 
diometrists in the particular state were, at 
the date of the previous registration, sub- 
stantially equal to the requirements therefor 
then in force in this state. 

Upon application to the board within six 
months after this act takes effect any per- 
son who has practiced audiometry for 
twelve of the eighteen months next preced- 
ing the date this act takes effect shall 
be granted, without examination and upon 
payment of the issuance fee, a temporary 
certificate to practice audiometry for one 
year. The issuance of this temporary cer- 
tificate shall not entitle the holder to a per- 
manent certificate, and no permanent certif- 
icate shall be issued to such a holder until 
he passes a satisfactory examination by 
the board. 


Article 4. Revocation and Suspension 


The certificate of registration of any per- 
son registered under the provisions of this 
act may be revoked or suspended for a 
fixed period by the board for any of the 
causes provided in this article or for un- 
professional conduct, gross ignorance or 
ineficiency in his profession, or for any 
violation of the provisions of this act. 

Before any certificate may be revoked 
or suspended, the holder shall have notice 
in writing of the charges against him at 
least five days prior to the date of the hear- 
ing which shall be specified in the notice. 
He shall be given a public hearing and shall 
have an opportunity to produce testimony 
in his favor and to confront the witness 
against him. 

The conviction of a felony or misdemea- 
nor involving moral turpitude constitutes a 
cause to revoke or suspend a certificate of 
registration. 

The obtaining of any fee by fraud or 
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misrepresentation constitutes unprofessional 
conduct. 
Habitual intemperance or gross immoral- 
ity constitutes unprofessional conduct. 
The permitting of another to use his cer- 
tificate of registration for any purpose con- 
stitutes unprofessional conduct. 


Article 5. Revenue 


Each registered audiometrist shall pay an 
annual license fee in the amount required 
by this act between the first day of Janu- 
ary and the first day of February of each 
year to the Director of the Department of 
Professional and Vocational Standards for 
a renewal of his registration certificate. 

The failure of any person who is a regu- 
lar licensed audiometrist, to pay his annual 
license fee in advance on or before Febru- 
ary first of each year during the time his 
license remains in force shall ipso facto 
work a forfeiture of his license. 

The amount of fees prescribed by this 
act is that fixed by the following schedule: 
(a) The fee for applicants for a certificate 
of registration is ten dollars. 

The fee for the issuance of the cer- 
tificate of registration to successful ap- 
plicants is five dollars. 

The fee for a temporary certificate is 
three dollars. 

The annual fee for renewal of a certif- 
icate of registration is five dollars. 
The penalty for failure to pay the an- 
nual fee is ten dollars. 


(b) 


(c) 


(d) 


(e) 





Camp for Hard of Hearing Girls 


For the fourth successive season, Happy 
Trails Camp, maintained as a unit of the 
Y.W.C.A. Camp on Lake Winona, Wiscon- 
sin, will be open to hard of hearing girls 
for two weeks, June 28-July 12. The unit 
is under the direction of Miss Ruth M. 
Luther, Director of Physical Education in 
the Huntington, Indiana, public schools. 
Daily instruction in lip reading and speech 
correction are supplied, as well as swim- 
ming, boating, canoeing, handcraft, arch- 
ery, tennis, and the regular camp activities. 
For information, address, Miss Ruth M. 
Luther, 514 East Tipton Street, Huntington. 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Have You a Here? 


“What is your favorite there?” Sev- 

eral Mail Boxers spoke up, and one 
afirmed that our Melbourne correspondent, 
who has told us such fascinating things 
about Australia and about America from 
the Australian viewpoint, has offered us a 
there worth visiting. While I was meditat- 
ing on what at the moment constituted 
there for me, I began to think about here. 
I was led, perhaps, by a writer in a Wash- 
ington newspaper, who deplored the fact 
that Americans haven't the passionate love 
of certain aspects of their country, the sense 
of personal possessiveness, such as the Eng- 
lish and the Scotch have. She spoke of 
the way an Englishman responds to the 
sound of a skylark, and the Scotchman to a 
bit of heather; and she wondered why 
Americans do not thrill correspondingly at 
the sight of trailing arbutus or the sound 
of a Baltimore oriole. 

The answer is so obvious that it seems 
strange it did not occur to the writer of this 
communication, who is evidently an intelli- 
gent and sensitive woman. How could a 
native of Nevada thrill over trailing arbu- 
tus, since he has probably never seen nor 
smelled it? And how could an oriole affect 
a Californian, any more than a meadow 
lark could affect a native of Maine? The 
scissor-tailed flycatcher is an exciting and 
unforgettable bird, but only those who have 
roamed the country west of Topeka have 
ever seen one. The bald eagle is the Amer- 
ican Bird, supposedly, but very few Amer- 
icans have seen a bald eagle in the flesh 
outside a zoo; and the specimens in zoos 
are unhappy and uninviting objects that 
nobody could feel very possessive about. 

It is just one of those comparisons be- 
tween England and the United States that 
people are always making, without any 
foundation in possibility. The United 
States is too vast and various a country for 
its inhabitants to have a common love or 
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a common viewpoint about tangible things. 
On the other hand, there is an intangible 
to which every American responds in some 
way—a tremendous feeling that can be ex- 
pressed in one word, but that surges up 
from our very depths when we are stirred 
by certain sounds or symbols. Start to read 


Fourscore and seven years ago, our forefathers 
brought forth upon this continent... . 


and emotion blinds you. You feel it again 
when you remember Patrick Henry’s speech 
in that little old church in Richmond, Vir- 
ginia. It is in the very stones of the Alamo 
in San Antonio. It is in the Grand Canyon 
and Niagara Falls; and it is in a little old 
wooden rolling pin in the Pioneer Museum 
in Salt Lake City—that homely symbol of 
the women who crossed the plains. It is 
in the waves the wind makes across a field 
of Kansas wheat, and in the vast, unbeliev- 
able stretches of Nebraska corn. It has a 
thousand symbols, but it still can be ex- 
pressed in one word—freedom. 

And that is one thing we have in common 
with the British. A man can still get up 
on a box in Trafalgar Square and say any- 
thing he pleases. And if you want to carry 
a suitcase full of books when you travel to 
London, you can carry them, just as you 
can carry them to New York or San Fran- 
cisco, or lowa City. Does anybody recall 
the list of books Nora Waln was not per- 
mitted to take to Berlin for her own private 
use? Books that were seized at the border 
and sent back to Paris? Among them were 
works by Sinclair Lewis and Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay. I have never been dependent 
on Sinclair Lewis or Edna Millay for men- 
tal sustenance, but if anybody told me I 
could not read them when | wanted to, I 
would want to stand up and fight. And 
that is the thing we have in common with 
the British, and we don’t need trailing ar- 
butus to make us realize it. 

Whee! I am getting all hot under the 
collar because a lady thought Americans 
were not patriotic. To cool off a bit, here 
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is the letter that mentioned M.A.C. of Mel- 
bourne: 


Cockneys and Postage Stamps 


Dear Molly Mather: 

You have given us a “there!” M.A.C. 
would make a good publicity agent for Aus- 
tralia. At least she has me wishing to go. 
It sounds like an ideal place to live in 
permanently. 

Her discussion of differences in pronun- 
ciation and the use of words reminded me 
of the time the local Rotary Club members 
had as overnight guests a travel group o/ 
students from Australia. We had assigned 
to us an officer of the group and a thirteen- 
or fourteen-year-old student. With a bed- 
time snack, we gave each of them a per- 
fectly harmless lime ricky. The boy looked 
doubtfully at the glass, at his officer, at 
members of our family and finally burst 
out with: “I say, is it lemonade?” Only he 
said: “Oi soi is it lemonoide?” / can’t say 
it the way he did, to say nothing of writing 
it that way! There was an “eye” sound 
where I have put the “oi,” it seems to me. 
If you pronounce quickly “oi” and “eye” 
together, you will not only come as near as 
possible to pronouncing as this young fel- 
low did, but you will be in order for con- 
gratulations! 

At dinner table once while they were 
here, we discussed differences in speech 
(this was before | lost my hearing) and the 
officer told us a story of their visit in the 
West when one of their men, on departing 
told his hostess that she was very “homely.” 
She was offended at first, not realizing that 
he had meant it as a compliment, meaning 
that she was hospitable, and entertained 
well in the home which she evidently loved. 
She was not plain or ugly to look at, but 
nicely homely in her way of living! 

I was also interested in W.L.W.’s letter 
and his miniature edition of the 36th Psalm. 
Is this strictly within his hobby, or is he 
selling the edition, and at what price? 

E.H.R. interested me too. I am an At- 
lantic reader. She interested me once be- 
fore when she said she’d rather be hard of 
hearing than deaf, for I’ve always thought 
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that I'd rather be deaf than hard of hear- 
ing! I'd rather be all the way than only 
partly, for it must be very trying to hear 
a little and keep straining to hear. I should 
also think it would be confusing to try to 
hear and read lips at once, though I know 
plenty of h.o.h. people combine the two suc- 
cessfully. There are many things about to- 
tal deafness that | like. In my complete 
silence I can get hold of a thought and pur- 
sue it as | could not do when I had sounds 
to interrupt. But I cannot honestly say with 
JAF that I'd rather be deaf than normally 
hearing. 

Those letters from Australia must have 
come to you in envelopes all stamped up 
“passed by censor.” Do you or anyone of 
your immediate acquaintances have use for 
these covers? I collect stamps and am es- 
pecially interested in covers. I’ve just ex- 
changed my last extra British West Indies 
censored cover for an Eire cover, but 1 may 
have more of those from my cousin down 
there. The only cover I have now to offer 
in exchange for an Australian one is one 
from Londonerry or Sheffield. Would you 
be interested in such an exchange? 

C. A. H., CONNECTICUT. 


Censored and Uncensored Covers 


As all kinds of foreign stamps and 
foreign covers come to the Volta Bureau, 
we were able to send C.A.H. some new 
items for her collection; and she accepted 
them so enthusiastically that we sent some 
more. On which subject a very good ser- 
mon could be preached, for, as I wrote her, 
“appreciation is a good fertilizer” and en- 
thusiasm begets benefits—rightly applied 
enthusiasm, that is. She follows up with 
some interesting information about cen- 
sored covers: 


There was a story in the New York Her- 
ald Tribune the other day about a New Jer- 
sey man who has classified the various 
types of censored mail into eight major 
kinds. Type 1 is mail examined by censors 
in the country of origin, and so on. The 
ones you sent which were stamped “Not 
Opened by Censor” are not so common. 


They belong to Type 4, which, he thinks, 
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were taken unsealed to the postoffice, and 
examined and sealed there, so no label was 
necessary. 

Thank you for your interesting letter and 
the covers and stamps inclosed. The stamps 
were all new to me except one which I will 
put aside with other extras, perhaps to go 
to some deaf boy or girl whose name you 
send me. I save all extra U. S. and foreign 
stamps that come my way, not so much to 
have something to exchange for what I 
want, as to provide for some beginner’s col- 
lection. 

My own collection was started for me a 
little more than a year ago, when I was not 
able to type or do anything else with hands 
and arms or legs, and could not use my 
eyes to read all the time. My sister and 
some friends started a stamp collection for 
me, one friend who has a big collection con- 
tributing a pile of first day covers. My sis- 
ter bought stamps for me and cornered the 
ones coming to her office. I never saw any- 
thing like the way word got around, for my 
collection grew by leaps and bounds. | 
must confess that I was not very much in- 
terested at first, but now I get as excited 
as any other stamp fiend when I get new 
ones. My prize U. S. covers are some from 
letters mailed to and from Alexandria, Va., 
and Milford, Conn. (spelled Con. in the old 
postmark) during the Civil War. An older 
friend gave them to me. They were on her 
father’s letters, written from a convalescent 
camp in Alexandria. 


6. #2. 
The Inside of the Letter 


Well, I admit that foreign covers are un- 
deniably interesting, and foreign stamps, 
are exciting these days, but, as Tony Lump- 
kin says, in “She Stoops to Conquer,” “The 
inside of the letter is the cream of the cor- 
respondence,” and foreign letters them- 
selves are far more interesting as human 
documents than as collectors’ items. Here 
is a letter from a gentleman in England: 

I was indeed delighted to receive your 
letter, dated the 17th February, and the 
copy of the February Vouta Review. They 
arrived this week, having taken just a 
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month. It seems like a return to the old 
“windjammer” days of transport, and yet, 
curiously enough, we seem in many respects 
“nearer” to you than ever. This week I 
could hear your President plainly with my 
hearing aid and my other ear close to the 
loud speaker. 

The February Voutta Review has in- 
terested me very much. You could tell that 
if you saw my copy now, for very many 
paragraphs are underlined and marked for 
reading again. The article on “Enriching 
Our Children’s Minds” is thought-provok- 
ing and makes points of vital interest and 
importance. The writer has obviously 
studied the subject deeply. 

Especially did I like the articles from 
your foreign correspondents. They were 
very real to me, for | was fortunate enough 
to visit some of the countries when serving 
in the last war. (1 was 18-20 then, and my 
deafness hardly detectable.) 

Your Ceylon correspondent writes most 
interestingly in a simple, yet telling way. 
What a wealth of meaning, to me at any 
rate, in that simple sentence, “I am learn- 
ing to read the lips, and can understand 
some persons a little.” 

I have passed difficult examinations in 
Economics, Accountancy and Law, and | 
have contributed occasional articles to the 
newspapers and magazines, and yet I have 
found lip reading the hardest subject I ever 
tried. In fact, and I say it with all humility 
—even shame—it is the only study I have 
ever started and temporarily given up with- 
out getting very far. I have a hearing aid, 
and as my occupation involves much inter- 
viewing, where accuracy of detail is essen- 
tial, | have to put all my trust in my aid, 
although I do, perhaps unconsciously, 
watch the lips. In my spare time I do some 
work which involves occasional public 
speaking, and here the aid, by helping me 
to hear my own voice better, gives me con- 
fidence. 

Another reason for my inability to make 
much progress with lip reading is probably 
that my educational bent has always been 
on analytical lines. However, I am trying 
again, for my deafness is progressive. 
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As for war-time impressions here, a news- 
paper writer recently stated: 

“Another result of the air raids is that 
people occasionally discuss the desirability 
of being deaf. A stone deaf man can have 
no anxiety from hearing noises which don’t 
affect him. On the other hand, of course, 
he misses the two or three seconds’ grace 
that one usually has ajter hearing the 
whistle of the bomb and before the explo- 
sion.” 

I do not know what you think of this, but 
it is rather like the old catch phrase, “What 
you lose on the swings, you gain on the 
roundabouts.” 

A few days ago, | went to see the remains 
of some modern houses and shops, the re- 
sult of a bomb attack near a friend’s house. 
Men were tidying up, replacing broken win- 
dows, repairing roofs, and so on. Traffic 
and pedestrians passed by with little more 
than a glance. Perhaps half a mile away a 
number of cottages nestle around the old 
parish church, cottages which were stand- 
ing when Napoleon strode Europe. Here 
a thatcher was at work. He took the slen- 
der, golden straw and laced it into the place 
of the old thatch, now black and ready for 
burning. Here a little group of passers-by 
gathered. Apparently this was something 


to watch. 
C. J. H., ENGLAND 


Lip Reading for the Analytical 


C. J. H. has given us a lot to think about. 
Can’t you just see them, those matter-of-fact 
and straight-to-the-point English people, 
passing up the scene of destruction with 
nonchalance, but pausing to watch the con- 
structive activities of the thatcher as some- 
thing worth considering? 

And as for lip reading—the struggles of 
the analytical person who is determined to 
“see all,” are epic. I have the greatest 
sympathy for a person to whom lip reading 
comes hard, the more so as I dislike lip 
reading practice myself unless I am at the 
teaching end of it. Then I love it, for lip 
reading is much more fun to teach than to 
learn. Here is another letter from a per- 
sistent student who, she writes, has gone 
through two lip reading text books with 
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the help of an assistant, three times to each 
book, and now she wants somgething more 
to get her teeth into in the way of practice. 

I can understand others besides my as- 
sistant if they are willing to repeat a few 
times the parts I don’t get. But most per- 
sons raise their voices when they repeat, 
as that is easier for them, and then | under- 
stand. My assistant will repeat a half dozen 
or more times when necessary. 

I can read single words on the lips of 
others at lodge or other places, but | can- 
not follow a conversation. I can often tell 
what they are talking about, but I have to 
ask what is said on the subject. I wear a 
hearing aid to lodge, church, and social 
gatherings. 

People do not call on me much; but 
that was true also before I went deaf. | am 
the type unable to make social contacts 
successfully, although I am quick in books. 
I am persistent about learning lip reading 
because | have spare time, and also because 
I am willing to work to avoid the isolation 
of deafness. I spent six weeks studying the 
Jena method of lip reading at Michigan 
State Normal College about thirteen years 
ago. I have practiced this method until I 
can follow speech impulses in the mouth in 
imagination, and I find it helpful. 

I find the mind less retentive at sixty 
years of age, and I must keep up mirror 
practice constantly, or I lose ground. 


M. H., ILuiNots 


You are a grand sport, M. H. I es- 
pecially liked what you said about being 
willing “to work to avoid the isolation of 
deafness.” I wonder how many of us con- 
sciously set ourselves to work to avoid 
isolation, and willingly pay in kind for the 
patience and interest we exact from others. 
The isolation of deafness is a little like the 
solitude of old age; and that, too, can be 
avoided, if one makes preparation in ad- 
vance. It is something that has to be faced 
squarely and in a matter of fact way, and 
can be prepared for, I think, as one pre- 
pares for a journey or a bout of house- 
cleaning, or even a party, by arranging de- 
tails ahead of time, and making a plan. But 

(Continued on page 399) 
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He Didn't Know Beans! 


By Joun A. FERRALL 


Thoreau, writing of his days at Wal- 

den. The expression caught popular 
fancy and even to this day you will occa- 
sionally see “He doesn’t know beans” used 
to imply that a person is lacking in intelli- 
gence. It was in a real and not a proverbial 
sense, however, that a failure to know beans 
proved disastrous to Jonathan Matallak. 

“Uncle Tom” Smith came into Betty Kin- 
ney’s office, surrounded by a very thinly 
concealed air of excitement. 

“Well. out with it!” commanded Betty. 
“Any one can see that you have something 
amusing to tell me. Dispense with the pre- 
liminaries and let me have it at once!” 

“You can’t do that to me—dispense with 
the preliminaries,” protested Uncle Tom. 
His name, of course, is Thomas Edward 
Smith, and he’s much younger than his pre- 
maturely gray hair might lead you to be- 
lieve. The “Uncle Tom” we acquired from 
the young nieces and nephews he brings to 
town every Saturday afternoon for the 
movies. “It’s my story,” he argued, “and I 
should be allowed to tell it in my own way. 
Do you remember Jack Adamson?” 

“Clearly and _ distinctly,’ announced 
Betty. promptly. “Why not? He was per- 
haps the only person who ever came here 
looking for a job on a farm. He got one, 
too, though I must confess that it was not 
exactly as the result of our job placement 
efforts.” 

“Go right to the head of the class!” di- 
rected Uncle ‘Tom, delighted. “That’s ex- 
actly what I wanted you to remember.” 

Betty remembered without difficulty. 
Adamson had been sent down to a market 
gardener in Maryland named Matallak. 
Matallak had written to an acquaintance in 
Stamford asking the latter to find a strong 
young farm helper for him; and the ac- 
quaintance had passed the request along to 
Betty. After some correspondence Matallak 
had agreed to take on young Adamson, but 


| WAS determined to know beans,” said 


when Jack arrived and Matallak found out 
how hard of hearing the boy was, he re- 
fused to employ him, declaring brutally that 
he couldn’t waste his time yelling at a deaf 
man. Fortunately, Adamson was able to 
find work on a farm only a few miles from 
Matallak’s place, so that the matter had a 
satisfactory ending, but Betty still felt a 
strong resentment against Matallak, the 
more so, perhaps, because she realized that 
she should have questioned why Matallak 
had to write to Stamford for help instead 
of hiring some one in his own neighbor- 
hood. 

“He ought to spell his name Metallic, he’s 
that hard,” she said bitterly. “Oh, I’ve 
heard plenty about him since this matter 
came up. No wonder he couldn’t get any 
one who knew him or knew about him to 
work on his place.” 

“He’s softened up a lot,” announced 
Uncle Tom. “I saw him last week.” 

“Then somebody must have dynamited 
him,” insisted Betty. 

“Well, the loss of about $4,500 on his 
bean crop this season had approximately 
the same effect, I judge, as a blast of dyna- 
mite,” explained Uncle Tom. “Bean an- 
thracnose wiped out his crop.” He wrote 
out “anthracnose” for Betty. 

“Never heard of it,” she confessed; “but 
if it cost Jonathan Matallak $4,500, I am in- 
clined to be for anthracnose from now on, 
regardless of its general reputation. What 
is it?” 

“It’s a plant disease,” said Uncle Tom. 
“When conditions are right for it, as they 
must have been at Matallak’s place this sea- 
son, bean anthracnose is apt to render the 
entire crop worthless. To add insult to in- 
jury in the present instance, however, Ma- 
tallak’s neighbor a few miles up the road 
has a fine crop of beans! Cowper—do you 
remember that name?” 

“I was just getting ready to ask you 
about him,” said Betty. “He’s the farmer 
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who gave Mr. Adamson a job. I was be- 
ginning to be afraid that he had lost his 
bean crop too, and that Mr. Adamson 
would be out of a job again. How did it 
happen that Mr. Cowper has a good crop of 
beans and Matallak has lost his?” 

“I know the answer to that one, too,” 
said Uncle Tom, grinning at Betty’s refer- 
ence to Cowper as Mr. Cowper, and to 
Matallak merely as Matallak—a very nice 
distinction! “Bean anthracnose is a seed- 
borne disease. To grower 
should use bean seed from a region where 
there is no anthracnose. Anthracnose de- 
velops most abundantly in cool, wet weather 
and largely disappears under hot, dry con- 
ditions. Do you follow me—or am I going 
on alone? Well, a smart grower, realizing 
this, is going to get his bean seed from 
Colorado or some State west where there is 
no anthracnose; not from the east where the 
seed is pretty sure to carry the disease.” 

“T see,” said Betty. “But what I can’t 
understand is why Matallak didn't see it 
also.” 

“That’s easy,” explained Uncle Tom. “In 
the first place, a man who is not smart 
enough to hire a deafened worker when he 
can get one is really not very bright any- 
way. And in Matallak’s case the matter is 
further complicated by the fact that he is 
the sort of man who has a contempt for 
farm experts—considers all of them merely 
white-collar dudes, you know. Of course, 
he never listens to any of them, or reads 
any of their bulletins.” 

“And Mr. Cowper does—good for him!” 
cried Betty. 

“Now, now,” protested Uncle Tom, hold- 
ing up a hand. “Who’s telling this story, 
anyway? Do you suppose I’d come running 
in here, all out of breath, to tell you that a 
farmer named Cowper down in Maryland 
was smart enough to listen to the agricul- 
tural experts and get his seed from the 
West? You know very well that I wouldn’t. 
What then? Why just this: That it wasn’t 
Cowper who listened and read the bulletins; 
it was a man who couldn’t do much listen- 
ing, but who does a lot of intelligent read- 
ing—Jack Adamson. Adamson? You re- 


control it. a 
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member him, I believe? He’s a deafened 
man somebody sent down to Maryland to 
a man named Matallak—who couldn’t pos- 
sibly use him. Well, Jack talked Cowper 
into using Western-grown bean seed—and 
so he’s $5,000 or so better off—Cowper is 
—than his dearly beloved neighbor down 
the line, Mr. Matallak.” 

“Hurrah!” cheered Betty. “We don’t 
need to worry any more about Mr. Adam- 
son—he’s got a job for life.” 

“I dunno about that; not with Cowper, 
anyway, explained Uncle Tom. “I imag- 
ine Jack will be starting his own bean patch 
almost any day now—maybe to duplicate 
the experience of a certain other Jack who 
climbed to prosperity by way of a bean 
stalk!” 

“It’s wonderful!” said Betty. “I'd like to 
see Matallak’s face when he learns how the 
boy he turned down could have saved him 
$4,500!” 

“He probably couldn’t have saved Matal- 
lak anything,” argued Uncle Tom. “Be- 
cause Matallak wouldn’t have listened to 
him. But Matallak knows that Jack saved 
Cowper some $5,000—and that hurts plen- 
ty. How does he know? Why, I’ve just 
been telling you—I was down in Maryland 
last week; and I told him!” 

“You're a better messenger than Mercury 
ever was!” complimented Betty. “What did 
he say?” 

“He said plenty,” responded Uncle Tom, 
evasively. “You really wouldn’t want me to 
repeat it, would you? For a person who 
only a year ago insisted that he couldn't 
waste time yelling at a deaf man he did 
pretty well!” 





Television at Mt. Airy 

A television set has been installed at the 
Mt. Airy School for the Deaf, through the 
courtesy of the Philco Radio and Television 
Corporation. On January 12, a half hour 
program was broadcast from the Philco 
Experimental Station in Philadelphia, for 
the benefit of the pupils. Mr. Wistar Wood, 
Superintendent of the School, gave a talk, 
and three short motion pictures were broad- 
cast. 
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With the Lip Reading Class 


By Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 


The Phantom Ship 


HE following exercise was adapted 
from an article in the Worcester Sun- 
day Telegram, and from Longfellow’s 
poem, “The Phantom Ship.” The material 
could be used in several different ways. The 
teacher could give the sentences as an exer- 
cise on words ending in r, or she could 
write the sentences on separate slips and let 
the pupils read them in turn. 


At New Haven, Conn., there is a fine har- 
bor. 

The beautiful harbor at New Haven is the 
pride of all the people of the city. 

They spend many a dollar to improve 
the harbor. 

There has always been a fine harbor at 
New Haven. 

There was a harbor in New Haven three 
hundred years ago. 

More than three hundred years ago, a 
Phantom Ship came sailing into that har- 
bor. 

The ship was sailing home. 

There is a story about that ship. 

The story about the Phantom Ship is in- 
laid in the floor of a shop in New Haven. 

The Phantom Ship was called the Fellow- 
ship. 

Almost a hundred years ago, a famous 
artist painted a picture of the Fellowship. 

In the picture, the Fellowship is riding 
in the clouds above the harbor. 

That same year, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow wrote a poem which he called “The 
Phantom Ship.” 

The poem tells a mystery story of those 
early colonial days. 

In 1645, the colony of New Haven was 
small and poor. 

None of the people were rich enough to 
have a large ship. 

No member of the colony was rich 
enough to own a large ship. 

So they all bought a ship together. 


Each member of the colony bought a 
share in a fine ship. 

They bought a fine ship called the Fellow- 
ship. 

They wanted to make money for the 
colony. 

They hoped their venture would bring 
riches to the colony. 

When the ship sailed forth, they all gath- 
ered at the shore to watch it sail. 

They watched it until it disappeared over 
the horizon. 

They thought, “By the end of summer, 
our ship will return.” 

But the end of summer came, and noth- 
ing was heard of the Fellowship. 

Months went by, and they had not heard 
from their ship. 

After two years, they were afraid the ship 
must be lost. 

They were all afraid that disaster had 
overtaken the vessel. 

Then, in the year 1648, a strange thing 
occurred. 

One day in June, there was a severe 
storm. 

A heavy thunder storm swept south to- 
ward Long Island. 

The water in the harbor was very rough 
and the waves were high. 

At sunset, someone saw a ship far off on 
the water. 

The ship seemed about to enter the har- 
bor. 

The ship drew closer and closer. 

The people on shore could see the men 
on the decks of the ship. 

It was their great ship, the Fellowship, 
that had been away for so many months. 

Everyone in New Haven was eager to see 
the ship and hear why it had come so late. 

Everyone in the colony ran to the shore. 

But when they reached the shore, they 
saw that something was wrong. 

The ship was not crossing the harbor; 

(Continued on page 399) 
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Voice and Speech 


Practice of Voice and Speech Therapy. New 
Contributions to Voice and Speech Pa- 
thology. By Emil Fréschels, Ph.D., M.D., 
and Auguste Jellinek, Ph.D. The Expres- 
sion Company, Boston. Cloth. 255 pp. 
Price, $3.50. 

This book represents one of the many 
facets of Hitler’s gift to the United States. 
Both Dr. Fréschels and Dr. Jellinek are 
refugees from Vienna, where Dr. Fro- 
schels was professor of speech pathology at 
the university, and director of the phonetic 
laboratory and speech clinic at the gen- 
eral hospital. Dr. Jellinek was a speech 
therapist in the neurological clinic at 
the University of Vienna, and, later, di- 
rected speech clinics at the universities of 
Rome, Genoa and Milan. Both she and Dr. 
Fréschels have spent some time since their 
arrival in this country doing research at 
Washington University, St. Louis, and 
teaching speech at Central Institute for the 
Deaf. The present volume is the outcome 
of a combination of their experience. 


In the preface is the statement, “The 
number of the therapeutic measures de- 
scribed is very few. This is due to the 
fact that Dr. Fréschels is persuaded that 
he has found a basis which is the origin of 
human speech, as well as the permanent 
source of speaking and singing.” Enuncia- 
tion of this theory is delayed until the last 
chapter in the book, “On the Origin of 
Human Speech.” The early chapters plunge 
at once into the problems of defective 
speech, and offer clear, definite and logical 
suggestions for methods of handling the 
child whose speech is abnormal. These 


suggestions are di- NY 

rected to the fam- 

ily of the child as 

well as to the 

speech therapist 

who is to under- 

take a cure. The 

following chapters 

deal with the in- 

struction of  stu- 

dents of speech, 

singers, and adults 

with speech defects, “clutterers,” aphasics, 
and cases of paragrammatism. The psycho- 
logical approach is emphasized, as is also 
the use of a phonetic alphabet with adult 
aphasics. 

There is a chapter devoted to Reading 
Disorders, and one to Acoustic Training. 
the latter subtitled, “Hearing Exercises as 
Education and Re-education of the Acous- 
tic Senses.” The “acoustic senses” are listed 
as “hearing, vibratory and tactile sensa- 
tions.” “The hearing function is a complex 
of biological phenomena,” state the authors, 
and they list and describe its components: 
(1) the peripheral organs; (2) the conduc- 
tion of the perceptive process to the acoustic 
centers; (3) the perceptive and gnostic 
functions of these centers; (4) the personal 
aspect—the individual’s attitude toward 
hearing—and, (5) the volitional compo- 
nent, into which all the incommensurable 
components of personal psychology enter. 

“The deaf or hard of hearing person has 
more or less important acoustic disorders, 
but practically never is he completely in- 
sensible to every sound-stimulation. Usually 
the so-called ‘deaf’ have more or less sig- 
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nificant remnants of hearing, and these 
may be made valuable to a far greater ex- 
tent than the patient would attempt if left 
to himself.” Suggestions are given for train- 
ing the hearing of both deaf and hard of 
hearing persons as well as those who suffer 
from hysterical hearing disorders. A short 
chapter on lip reading follows this, with 
an outline of the authors’ method of teach- 
ing lip reading to adults. Then there are 
chapters on various kinds of speech dis- 
orders: Audimutism, Dyslalia, etc., and one 
on the Psychology of the Laryngeal Func- 
tions. 

The volume is built on a solid foundation 
of knowledge of the human voice and the 
functions of hearing. The order in which 
the subjects are presented is rather the 
reverse of the usual order; practical sug- 
gestions coming first, and theory last. This 
has the effect of sustaining the reader’s 
interest. 


An Important Legal Handbook 


Digest of State Laws Affecting the Hard of 
Hearing and the Deaf. Compiled by Jen- 
nie Welland of the State Law Index Sec- 
tion of the Legislative Reference Service, 
Library of Congress. Printed by the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office as a Document. 
Paper. 112 pp. 

This is a valuable compilation of laws, 
which has definite importance to all those 
interested in the hard of hearing and the 
deaf. It represents an immense amount of 
correspondence, research and literary con- 
densation on the part of the compiler, and 
remarkable cooperation on the part of those 
responsible for its publication. Mr. Con- 
rad Selvig, formerly Congressman from 
Minnesota, and a member of the board of 
managers of the American Society for the 
Hard of Hearing, appealed to Representa- 
tive Harold Knutson of Minnesota to have 
the digest made by the Library of Congress. 
It was accordingly prepared by Miss Jennie 
Welland, under the direction of Margaret 
Stewart. Chief of the State Law Index, and 
Ernest S. Griffith, Director of the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress. , 
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After the compilation had been made, 
Mr. Knutson submitted a resolution in the 
House of Representatives asking that the 
manuscript be printed as a document. This 
was done accordingly and this valuable 
work is now available to the public. 

It covers law and administrative acts, 
orders and policies affecting both the hard 
of hearing and the deaf. Each state is 
treated separately, and a digest is given of 
laws relating to the following: discovery 
and prevention of deafness, including the 
testing of hearing and the reporting of deaf- 
ness; compulsory education; vocational re- 
habilitation; the operation of motor ve- 
hicles; jury duty; tax exemption; and wel- 
fare work. 

The service rendered by the compilation 
is almost incalculable. No such digest has 
ever been available, and efforts to obtain 
information from the different states have 
consumed so much time that very often the 
information was out of date before it could 
be printed. It is hoped that some arrange- 
ment may be made by which this digest 
may be kept up to date and reprinted from 
time to time. 


Sincere thanks are due to all those re- 
sponsible. A word as to the compiler will 
be of interest. Miss Jennie Welland is her- 
self hard of hearing and a member of the 
Washington Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. She was for twelve years editor of 
the New York Times Index; and has been 
on the staff of the Library of Congress more 
than ten years. 





Selecting Children for Hearing Aids 
And Hearing Aids for Children 
An Auditory Study at a School for the Deaf. 

By Miriam D. Pauls. Graduate Student 
Monographs in Education, No. 1, Published 
by the Graduate School, Wayne University, 
Detroit. Paper. 28 pp. Price not given. 
This is a condensation of a longer report 
submitted to the Graduate Council of 
Wayne University in partial fulfillment of 
the requirements for the degree of Master 
of Arts in Education. It deals with experi- 
ments in testing 100 unselected children at 
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the New Jersey School for the Deaf. The 
purpose of the experiments was to measure 
the hearing of the children for both bone 
and air conduction; to classify the cases 
according to medical history; to study the 
relation of the type of hearing curve to the 
stated cause of deafness; to evaluate the 
audiograms to determine whether children 
hear better by bone than by air conduction, 
regardless of acuity or etiology; to classify 
the hearing loss on the basis of audiometric 
findings, in order to ascertain whether cer- 
tain children might profit by use of one or 
more types of hearing aids. 


Each of the children was tested three 
times at three month intervals. Each test 
was given at the same time of day, in the 
same room, and by the same tester. Each 
child was tested for both bone and air 
conduction. The audiometer used was a 
Pilling 2A, which is an electricallv operated. 
pure tone, seven frequency instrument. 
Every effort was made to locate the thresh- 
old of hearing for each individual at each 
frequency. The findings on each of the 
three tests for air and bone conduction were 
averaged for each frequency, and the com- 
posite results were graphed for each child. 
The hearing loss for speech was computed 
for the individual, computation being made 
by the Western Electric method. The loss 
for the hypothetical central ear was com- 
puted by West’s method. An individual 
record sheet was compiled for each child. 
The results were tabulated so as to enable 
comparisons to be made with the results 
recorded by Dr. Phyllis Kerridge in her 
“Hearing and Speech in Deaf Children,” 
and it is interesting to note that, like Dr. 
Kerridge, Miss Pauls found that 44% of 
the children tested would receive consider- 
able benefit from the use of a hearing aid. 
Comparing her percentages with those of 
Dr. Kerridge, she found that 18% would 
receive some benefit, as compared with 
19% found by Dr. Kerridge; that 19% had 
an appreciation of rhythm, as compared 
with Dr. Kerridge’s 24.5%; and that 29% 
would receive no benefit, whereas Dr. Ker- 
ridge listed 12%. The study as a whole is 


very interesting and well presented, and 
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shows that the author surveyed her ground 
thoroughly before starting her own experi- 
ments. 





Booklets about the Deaf Child 


The Western Pennsylvania School for the 
Deaf has issued a series of attractively cov- 
ered booklets, giving compact information 
on several topics of interest to persons con- 
cerned with the education of the deaf, es- 
pecially parents seeking help for the first 
time. “General Information Concerning the 
Deaf” fulfills the promise of its title, and 
also supplies necessary facts concerning the 
school. “The Child Handicapped by Deaf- 
ness,” gives further data concerning the 
school, and outlines the possibilities of the 
average deaf child enrolled there. “Physical 
Health Program” tells what is being done to 
keep up the high standard of health main- 
tained by the school. These three books 
were prepared by Superintendent A. C. 
Manning, the one on the health program 
being an address he delivered before the 
Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. “The Development 
and Training of Residual Hearing in the 
Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf,” 
by F. C. Numbers, Principal of the Aca- 
demic Department, outlines the acoustic 
work done at the school. All four of the 
booklets were printed at the school. 





Montana School Publishes Handbook 


“Overcoming Obstacles” is the title of a 
booklet published by the Montana School 
for the Deaf and the Blind, and printed by 
the deaf boys in the printing department. 
It tells photographically the story of the 
work and play of the handicapped pupils, 
and offers a brief account of what their 
handicaps mean .and how these may be 
overcome educationally and vocationally. 
The students’ activities, including their 
hobbies, are illustrated. The text includes 
a reprint in full of the Montana code of 
laws relating to the school, and to the com- 
pulsory education of the deaf and the blind. 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things: 


Of shoes—and ships—and sealing 


Anonymous Discusses Hearing Aids 


Scribner's Commentator for March con- 
tains an article, “I don’t Quite Hear You,” 
which goes thoroughly and concisely into 
the problem of buying a hearing aid and 
getting used to it. It is entertainingly 
written and contains many apt expressions 
that will find sympathetic response in all 
hard of hearing readers. It also airs sev- 
eral aspects of the problem that need air- 
ing thoroughly: 


First, I consulted a prominent ear specialist. 
I asked him to tell me what type and make of 
instrument I should buy. I was amazed to dis- 
cover that this doctor, and a half dozen others 
with whom I talked later, knew practically noth- 
ing about the subject. Whether they are too 
busy, whether they feel the matter is entirely out- 
side their field, whether they think a recom- 
mendation of a specific instrument might be a 
breach of professional ethics—is beyond me. All 
I know is that nine doctors out of ten will tell 
you they know nothing about hearing aids. . . . 

Your next step will be to visit the local sales- 
rooms of the principal hearing aid manufacturers. 

. In the past, life insurance salesmen have al- 
ways been used as the terrible example of sales 
persistency and pressure. I predict that the next 
decade will see the hearing aid representatives 
accorded this honor. . . . Their promotion matter 
appears to be written by anonymous lyric poets. 
After reading the catalogues for an hour you will 
imagine it is a privilege to be deaf enough to 
require such instruments. Regardless of 
what instrument you have tried, the demonstra- 
tion is marvelous. . . . You imagine you will be 
able to hear the telephone on the first floor, when 
you are taking a bath on the second. With one 
instrument I tested (and eventually did not buy) 
I actually heard a whisper around a corner. . . . 
You timidly inquire about price, and are at first 


wax—of cabbages—and kings”- 
Lewis Carroll 


ignored, then admonished in tones of well-bred 
surprise. After all, what is price compared to 
hearing? So you drop the vulgar subject of 
money, and inquire whether you can have the 
instrument on approval for a short trial. This 
apparently harmless request meets with a flood 
of argument. ... If, however, you have a good 
name and credit and are hard-boiled to the point 
of exhaustion, you can eventually back most com- 
panies down and get your trial.... At any rate, 
my advice is, regardless of “beautiful demonstra- 
tions” (or demonstrators) to refuse flatly to buy 
an instrument you have not tested privately. .. . 
And when you test the hearing aid, consider not 
only the clarity, distance-range, and fidelity of 
tone, but also the stability of performance, the 
prospects for adequate repair service, the expense 
of new batteries, and the weight and convenience 
of the instrument. ... Give your hearing aid 
as much of a break as you give your own defec- 
tive ears. For a long time you have alibied their 
errors of omission and commission. Now allow 
your new instrument some margin for annoyance 
and imperfection. If you do, I feel sure that 
your chief regret will be that you have hesitated 
so long in taking advantage of the opportunities 
for improved hearing and happiness. 


Growth of the A.S.H.H. 


Interesting statistics recently gathered 
and released by the American Society for 
the Hard of Hearing indicate the growth 
of the organization in the twenty-one years 
of its existence. From 19 individual mem- 
bers and 2 chapters in 1919, it has pro- 
gressed to 7,191 members and 124 chap- 
ters in 1940. The distribution of member- 
ship according to zones is as follows: East- 
ern: 2207; Pacific, 2162; Central, 1642; 
South Atlantic, 652; Mid-Western, 266; 
Gulf, 249: Foreign, 13. 
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Honors for Clarke School Graduate 


William Pickhardt, a graduate of Clarke 
School, now preparing for college at the 
Collegiate School, New York City, was re- 
cently awarded membership in the Cum 
Laude Society, a group of scholars who 
ranked high in their studies in the Col- 
legiate School. In awarding the Cum Laude 
key, the following statement was made, “Bill 
Pickhardt has never heard a word spoken 
by any teacher in any subject he ever took 
in Collegiate School. And yet, he finishes 
first scholastically in a better-than-average 
class at a far better-than-average school.” 
Pickhardt has been active in school affairs 
outside the classroom, and is business man- 
ager of the Collegian, a paper published by 
the student body six times a year. His ex- 
cellent qualities as a business manager will 
be remembered by members of the Ameri- 
can Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf who recall that Mr. 
Pickhardt, by his own efforts, raised sev- 
eral hundred dollars last year for the Asso- 
ciation’s Fiftieth Anniversary Birthday 
Fund. 





Social Service Parliament 


A Social Service Parliament was con- 
ducted March 30 by the Southern Califor- 
nia Breakfast Club, at the club house of the 
Los Angeles Society for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. Miss Ruth Bartlett, of Santa Ana, 
President of the Breakfast Club, presided. 
Among the topics discussed were: methods 
of starting organized social work for the 
hard of hearing in a community; coopera- 
tion with other social service organizations; 
methods of informing the community as to 
the need for social work for the hard of 
hearing; methods of raising money. Miss 
Helen Scriver presided over a lively ques- 
tion and answer period. Among the speak- 
ers were Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Dr. George 
Mangold, Dr. Frances L. Rogers, Mr. Max 
Silverstein, and Mrs. Mary Rogers Miller. 
It was decided to establish in Los Angeles 
a central social service clinic under the 
guidance of a trained service worker, 
among whose duties will be the training of 
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workers from the different chapters in 
Southern California. The Southern Cali- 
fornia Breakfast Club plans to have similar 
parliaments quarterly. 





Summer Courses 


In addition to the various summer 
courses for teachers previously announced 
and advertised in the VoLtTa Review, there 
are a number of others of interest to teach- 
ers of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Some of these have resulted from the re- 
cent passage of a state law in Indiana, re- 
quiring the provision of audiometer tests 
of all children, and special instruction for 
those who need it. Others reflect the in- 
creasing public interest in the problems of 
the auditorially handicapped. 

University of lowa: “Lip Reading; Edu- 
cation of the Hard of Hearing Child” is 
the title of a course to be offered in the 
Department of Speech, by Dr. Olive A. 
Whildin, Supervisor of Special Education, 
Baltimore, Md. 

Massachusetts General Hospital: Courses 
under the general heading “The Neurology 
of Speech and Reading” will be offered to 
teachers and physicians from July 7 to 
August 1, 1941. There will be lectures 
and clinical demonstrations dealing with 
causes and treatment of language prob- 
lems. These include, among others of in- 
terest in this special field, “Hearing aids, 
types and uses; Training of residual hear- 
ing; Education and speech training of 
children with hearing difficulties.” Fur- 
ther information may be obtained from 
Dr. Edwin M. Cole, 319 Longwood Ave.. 
Boston, Mass. 

Purdue University: Miss Javne Shover, 
Supervisor of Speech Correction in the 
East Chicago schools and President of the 
Indiana Speech Correction Association, 
will offer a special course in the teaching 
of lip reading as a part of the regular Pur- 
due summer session, beginning June 10. 
Miss Shover will also direct a clinic for 
children with disorders of speech and 
supervise the clinical training of public 
school teachers. 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
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Haute: Miss Helen Fagan, of Central Insti- 
tute for the Deaf, St. Louis, will offer 
courses in Lip Reading and the Psychology 
of Hearing. The courses will be part of 
the eight-week summer session, and one 
week will be devoted to an Institute rela- 
tive to these special problems. 

Indiana University, Bloomington, and 
Ball State Teachers College, Muncie: These 
centers are also planning courses for teach- 
ers who are to cope with the problems of 
hearing impairment. Names of instructors 
are not yet available. 


With the Lip Reading Class 


(Continued from page 393) 


it was riding above the harbor, in a cloud. 

But the people could see their friends on 
board. 

They could see the captain of the ship. 

Suddenly, they saw the masts of the ship 
fall. 

One by one, the masts of the ship fell 
overboard. 

The ship was wrecked, right before their 
eyes. 

They were overcome with terror and 
grief. 

It was a sad time for all those on shore. 

They turned to their preacher for com- 
fort. 

The preacher calmed their fears. 

He said, “You have sent many prayers to 
Heaven about our ship. 

“God has answered our prayers, as we 
asked Him to do. 

“Now we know what happened to the 
Fellowship.” 


Molly Mather’s Mailbox 


(Continued from page 390) 


how many of us plan intelligently for old 
age? The more thrifty save their money 
and hope for financial independence; but 
do they arrange a surplus of intellectual 
interests to draw upon, and a store of spir- 
itual refreshment for themselves and oth- 
ers? 

Well, let’s not end on a depressing note. 
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I asked last month for coincidences, and 
I’m still gathering them; and there’s a very 
very interesting reply in store to A. S., who 
said in May that we “introvert the intro- 
verts.” One of our correspondents, one of 
the very best, but not yet heard from in 
print, has some ideas about introversion. 
Just wait and see what she says. 


Anticipatively yours, 
Mo.tiy MATHER 


P.S. I want to make a correction and 
extend an apology to M.E.S., whose letter 
was quoted in May. She says hearing peo- 
ple don’t yell at her very often; but only 
sometimes. 





Let’s Teach Laneuare 
(Continued from page 378) 


vironment deaf children form the habit of 
using language because it is the only means 
of communication at their command. This 
habit once established, language learned in 
the schoolroom is used elsewhere and thus 
strengthened. 

An oral environment is vitally essential 
also because of its lack of signs. Signs, hav- 
ing no tense or form, strike death blows to 
the acquisition of straight language. Deaf 
boys and girls who use signs think in signs 
and write in signs. Instead of a thinking 
process based upon a pattern of “silent 
language,” their thinking is based upon 
signs. Such a language pattern causes a 
great deal of trouble for deaf children. 

Dr. A. L. E. Crouter, associated with the 
Pennsylvania School for the Deaf as teach- 
er, principal, and superintendent for fifty- 
four years, has given convincing proof of 
the superiority of the oral environment. 

Dr. Crouter took an active part in chang- 
ing the method of teaching in his school 
from manual to oral. Here is a true edu- 
cator who, after having taught manually 
for several years, became unreservedly a 
staunch supporter of the oral method. 

The complete change in the Mount Airy 
school from the manual method to the oral 
was made only after careful observation 
carried on over a period of years. In a 
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“Seeing is Believing”’ 
AT 


Camp Peter Pan 
LAKE RONKONKOMA, L. I. 


An Outdoor Program for Defense Against 
All That Keeps the Acoustically Handi- 
capped Child From His Share of 


HAPPINESS—HEALTH—HEARING 


NOTES of birds seen and hidden nests 
watched. 

Aik of pinewoods, sea and flowers sur- 
rounds us in our sunny hours. 


Tunes are seen in sky’s performance. 


Unison in flocks of quail. 
HYTHM is felt in pony saddle or in 


the roll of waves—or tides. 
— ARS are almost forgotten in watching 
| growth on every side. 


Boys and Girls—4-14 Booklet 


CAMP PETER PAN FOR THE HARD 
OF HEARING 


Lake Ronkonkoma 


Long Island 











KINZIE BOOKS 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I.... $2.25 
LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE II.. $2.75 
LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE IIl, 

a mine of wealth for the teacher of both 

juniors and adults, Includes large Practice 

Section of highest quality material............ $3.75 
LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, 

Grade IV, with a Foreword by His Grace 

the Duke of Montrose, a published text of 


BR PING « ccccinsitessnsésctnincincntabipscinbabainnsateccessies $4.00 
COMBINATION PRICES 

Books I, II and III (mimeographed)............ 7.50 

SPOS: TES IRI IG savengatndinccconsansvanccccscncvoccssnesose $6.50 

Beics. By) TE, Ta BV vasicccntscscoveccsscccecevicess $10.50 


All Prices Postpaid 
THE MISSES KINZIE 
Room 706, Fine Arts Bldg. 
410 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








THE NITCHIE SCHOOL 
OF LIP READING, INC. 


Chartered by the New York State Board of Regents 

342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
SUMMER SESSION, July 7 - August 15 

Private or Class Lessons Beginners and 
Practice Classes Advanced 
Voice and Speech Improvement 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS OF ADULTS 
Short Course on Practice Material 
for Experienced Teachers 


HOME STUDY COURSE IN LIP READING 


for use if no teachers are available. Details on request. 
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paper entitled, “Changes of Method in the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf,” Dr. 
Crouter wrote the following: 

“Comparative tests of the results under 
the two methods (oral and manual) were 
conducted for a period of five years (1888 
to 1892 inclusive) grade for grade, class 
for class. The examinations, based on the 
work pursued in the manual department, 
were taken alike by the pupils of both de- 
partments, and in no one instance were 
orally taught pupils, of equal grade, found 
inferior to manually taught pupils. In many 
respects their work was superior. In the 
language tests their work was almost in- 
variably superior; in the statement of facts, 
as in history or geography, they frequently 
excelled. The results of these tests were 
remarkable. They proved conclusively that 
the congenitally deaf, the adventitiously 
deaf, and the semi-deaf, in fact all deaf 
children of good health and good mental 
powers may be successfully taught by oral 
methods alone. 

“Upon the transfer of the institution to 
Mount Airy in 1892, the separation of the 
oral from the manual department was made 
complete by merging the two oral classes 
of the manual department into classes 
hitherto taught in the separate oral depart- 
ment... . When closely compared with pu- 
pils who had enjoyed complete separate 
oral instruction it was clearly shown that 
their years of sign environment had told 
upon them for the worse.” 

Dr. Crouter concluded his paper with the 
following quotation, “when a deaf child 
cannot be educated by the application of 
proper oral methods it is useless to hope 
for any marked success under any meth- 
od.” 

Teachers of language should not fail to 
keep abreast of the modern trends in edu- 
cation. One may be progressive, however, 
without being radical. In building for the 
future it is not necessary to discard the 
valuable experience of the past. Let us 
build for the future on the foundations laid 
down by those who have gone before us. 
Let us use common sense and hard work. 
Let’s teach language. 
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Your hearing is part of your mind. The 
dog, with wonderfully keen ears, merely 


hears and barks or runs. But you hear and 
think! 


You judge men and women not only by 
what they say, but by the way they say it— 
the sound of their voices. And the affec- 
tion that has grown up among your loved 
ones, husband, wife, child, is closely asso- 
ciated with their familiar, cherished voices. 


That is why we of MAICO feel a profound 
responsibility for that little instrument hid- 
den under a man’s coat or woman’s dress. 
He not only hears with it — he thinks with 
it! It is his contact with the world and a 
most vital tool for making a living, for 
meeting people and forming friendships. 


We of MAICO feel that only the finest 
instrument in the world should be offered 
to a man or woman who must depend upon 
it for a part of his or her thinking. 


The new MAICO “ACE” Model vacuum 
tube hearing aid is so tiny that it will slip 
easily into a man’s watch pocket. Yet it 
has clarity and distinctiveness, power, 
range and sensitivity that place it in a class 
by itself. Compare it with any hearing aid 
ever developed—against the standard NRE 


This tiny instrument 
helps YOU think! 
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speech articulation test record which we 
make available to all for tests. Or try it 
with the voices of friends. This instrument 
has quality! 


We of MAICO have a reputation which 
we are careful to uphold. Ours was one 
of the first wearable vacuum tube hear- 
ing aids to be accepted by the American 
Medical Association’s Council on Physical 
Therapy. Our precision hearing test in- 
struments are today the most widely used 
in the world — the choice of the United 
States Army and Navy . . . of every major 
American airline . . . broadcasting compa 
nies . . . ear specialists . . . universities, 


Your inquiry for additional information is 
invited. Write Maico Company, Incorpo- 
rated, 83 South Ninth Street, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


— ~~ 4 a 
=m osetia Sete. ait 
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NATIONAL WORKSHOP 


For the Advancement of 


TEACHING AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


University of Southern California, 
Los Angeles 


JULY 12-17, 1941 


Special emphasis on demonstrations and 
devices in an up-to-date program of testing 
hearing, speech reading, speech improve- 
ment, training of residual hearing, use of 
hearing aids, guidance and employment. 


Teachers will seek out the principles, problems 
and materials common to all methods of speech 
reading in an effort to determine the best pro 
cedure to put into practice when schools open 
in the fall. 

Social workers, doctors, vocational counselors, 
teachers and parents will mobilize their re- 
sources for a more effective service to the hard 
of hearing. 

ONE FULL WEEK OF WORK WHICH 
WILL PAY LARGE DIVIDENDS 
For information address: 


MRS. LUCELIA MOORE, 519 N. Elm Drive, 
Beverly Hills 











MRS. JOHN E. D. TRASK 


will conduct a summer session in San _ Francisco 
during 1941. Private lessons; Normal courses; Kinzie 
Method of Graded Instruction. 


For Terms and Information apply to 


THE TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 414 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


HARTFORD 


Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street, 
Hartford, Conn. 


JACKSONVILLE 


111 West Ashley Street, Room 108 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


PITTSBURGH 


Suite 74. Methodist Bldg., 
524 Penn Ave. 


TOLEDO 


2313 Ashland Ave., 
Toledo, Ohio 





WASHINGTON 


2431 14th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 375) 
He merely said, “Let’s start her young,” 
We will start her to the school Joyce at. 
tends next September. Later, they will go 
to the state school. 

Joyce’s lip reading has improved since 
she started to public school. She has a good 
memory. When she was home at Christmas, 
I taught her the little grace Mrs. M. sug. 
gested, “Thank You, Father, for this food,” 
I told her only twice, but now when we are 
seated at the table she says it. She also 
says, “Come Lord Jesus, Amen.” 

I have started the baby in lip reading 
and the preliminary exercises for speech 
work. I did think of sending her away to 
school after Christmas, but she is so sweet 
and small I could not part with her, and we 
will wait until fall, when she is three. 


Mrs. E. K., Texas. 


The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 372) 
ready for that. But there are other devices. 

For instance, we can write a story in as 
many sentences as there are children in the 
class, going around twice if the story isa 
bit longer. The sentences are cut into strips 
and each numbered. There is a big pictur 
to match the story. (Magazines are full of 
them). Then each child can have the plee- 
sure of reading his own sentence to the 
other children, and each will come in in his 
proper turn. No worry about that! 

Ask a question or two about that story, 
afterwards. You'll get the right answer. 
Last of all, show the picture. The children 
will enjoy it more than all the pictures in 
a bright story book they have only played 
with. 

Ah, but you say this sort of thing is a 
exercise. It’s not just reading for enjoy: 
ment! How do you know? How do you 
know children are enjoying books when 
they are only dawdling over them without 
getting any definite ideas from them? 

For that matter, we’ve seen a good many 
younger deaf children enjoy an exercise 
such as we have described. And we wert 
sure they were getting something from the 
reading. 
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Tomorrow’s 


WITH 


“Duration 


There are a lot of things about this instrument to claim your 
attention—that is, if you really want to know what’s what in 
hearing aids. Hearing in church, theaters, meetings, and at 
lectures becomes a new thrilling experience. A trial where 
you find difficulty in hearing will convince you that DURA- 
TRON is tomorrow’s hearing aid available to you today. Gives 
satisfactory performance in any position. Many persons hear 
whispers with DURATRON. 





DURATRON price begins at $50.00 and DURATRON 
contains completely crystal microphone and receiver. 





Try DURATRON without obligation to purchase if you find 
difficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory 
under DURATRON for the name of your local distributor, 
or write 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


Hearing-Aid Today 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 
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SUMMER SCHOOL 


In the stimulating atmosphere of 
Cape Ann 


NEW ENGILAND SCHOOL OF 
LIP READING 
Land’s End, Rockport, Massachusetts 


JULY 7-AUGUST 29 


Limited number of rooms in the 
school dormitory 


Excellent Table 


Graded Lessons and Classes 


Regular and Advanced Normal Courses 
for the Teaching of Adults 


Special Normal Course for Teachers 
of Lip Reading 


Kinzie Method of Graded Instruction 


For further information (before June 25) 
write to 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Anna L. Staples Clara M. Ziegler 











SUMMER SESSION 


The Frances Harrod Downes 
School of Lip Reading 


Madison College, Madison, Wis. 
July 7 - August 29 


Private Lessons Practice Classes 
for the Hard of Hearing Adult 
Teacher Training Courses 
IN 


THE NEW KINZIE GRADED METHOD OF 
INSTRUCTION 


Special Courses for Children 


For further information, address 


MISS FRANCES H. DOWNES 
2311 CONNECTICUT AVE., N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Well, good bye, Teacher. If you don} 
print this I won’t cancel my membershi 


but I'll go on fighting, R—-FEK—M— 


For Your Summer Reading 


We Recommend the Following Books 


All about the Deaf Child, by C. S. Tell’em 


A remarkable book. For the first time, 
a volume is available completely covering 
the psychology, personality, mental hy. 
giene, nervous system, etc., etc., etc., of the 


deaf child—any deaf child. Dr. Tell’em’ 


speaks from experience, and with authority, 
as he once spent thirty-five minutes witha 
real deaf child. 
How to Teach Language 
by Clara Middle Course 

Miss Middle Course has devoted half the 
book to the Natural Method, by which a 
young deaf child learns as the hearing chil- 
dren learn. That is, IF he can. The other 
half shows how to disregard the first half, 
and concentrate on teaching principles, 
tenses, verbs, nouns, adjectives, etc., etc, A 
delightful book. It gives the reader so much 
freedom. . 
The Better You, Yourself and What Haw 

You by John Soulfull 

Mr. Soulfull tells teachers just what is 
the matter with all of them, and You ar 
not left out. So many things are wrong 
with every teacher that all who read the 
book will find where they fit in. What to do 
about it is not so clearly defined. But some 
thing quick is indicated. 
The Teachers’ Meeting Handbook 

by Tim Finched 

An invaluable book for all who may have 
the job of presiding at faculty meetings 
The chapter on Pleasing Everybody is a bit 
vague, but the one entitled, What to do 
When the Speaker You Have Engaged 
Doesn’t Show Up gives sage advice. It sug: 
gests that the meeting be adjourned im 
mediately, and the president hop out of the 
nearest window before the enraged faculty 
can beat him up. Another chapter we liked 
was How to Make Teachers Get up and Talk 
in Meetings. The solution here was: Dont 
bother to try. They just won’t do it. But 
the best chapter in the book, in the opinion 
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Services . 


WITH THE NEW 


TELEXOMETER 


@ It’s not an Audiometer ... it’s not a diagnostic 
device . . . the new Telexometer is a New TELEX 
engineered scientific instrument designed for meas- 
uring the relative degree of HEARING at threshold 
with and without a hearing aid. 

The Telexometer generates six pure tone octave 
frequencies from 128 to 4096 cycles per second. An 
intensity control calibrated in uniform steps of 3 deci- 
bels permits speed and accuracy of charting. These 
frequencies are transmitted to both ears of the deaf- 
ened person by the use of a loud speaker. 

The New Telexometer enables Authorized trained 
TELEX Consultants to render eight valuable new 
hearing services to the deafened in the home or at the 
TELEX Consultation office: 


(1) Permits construction of a chart which sets up a 
reference level at the threshold of hearing with- 
out a hearing aid. 

(2) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a right ear fitting is the 
most effective. 

(3) Determine exactly, based on the residual hearing 
of the individual, whether a left ear fitting is most 
effective. 

(4) Prove whether air conduction hearing or bone 
conduction hearing is more effective. 

(5) Chart the relative degree of hearing at threshold 
ny the deafened individual’s present hearing 
aid, 

(6) Chart a deafened person’s relative degree of hear- 
ing at threshold with the New TELEX, in order to 
furnish graphically, the exact measure of hearing 
improvement with the TELEX at threshold. 

(7) Determine at which position the TELEX Fre- 
quency Range Equalizer should be used in order 
to give the greatest hearing efficiency at the 
threshold of hearing. 

(8) Establishes definitely the proper model TELEX 
required in each individual case. 


Truly, a Series of Wonderful New Services . 
They’re Yours, FREE 


TELEX PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Creators of the World’s First Wearable Vacuum Tube 
Crystal Hearing Aid 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


TELEX HEARING AID IS ACCEPTED—COUNCIL ON PHYSICAL 
THERAPY — AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 


. and 
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@ THE TELEXOMETER, illustrated above, enables TELEX 
Consultants to make a Telexometer Chart which is a record 
of the relative degree of hearing at threshold of an individual 
without a hearing aid, with their present aid, as well as with 
the TELEX Hearing Aid. 


TELEXOMETER CHART 





MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE 
RELATIVE HEARING TEST 


TELEX PRODUCTS CO., Minneapolis, Minn. (¥- 8-5-4!) 


| 

| Without obligation, please arrange to have nearest 
| TELEX Consultant extend a FREE Telexometer Test 
to me. 
| 
| 
| 
I 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 


By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 
e e 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 


each, with manual $10.00 











Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 

Series III. Myths. $10.00 

Series I, II and III suena $35.00 
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of this department, was the one on What to 
do With the Guy Who Keeps Quiet till q 
Measure has Been Passed, and the Meet. | 
ing Adjourned, and Then Makes a Howl 
About the Measure Being Unconstitutional, 
The advice here was: Give up. You CAN'T 
shoot him! ; 
The Curse of Too Much Money 
by Amelia Rich 

We cannot recommend this book to 
teachers for summer reading. Wait until 
fall. No; better wait till after Christmas, 
when the January bills have been paid. No 
for then you'll have to start saving 
money to eke out the next summer——Q, 
well, choose your own moment. 








Comparison of Sentence Structure 
(Continued from page 367) 

larly that the percentage of verbs in main 
clauses is higher, in coordinate and subor- 
dinate clauses lower, than for the hearing. 
These differences may be thought of as part 
of the general language retardation of the 
deaf, since they correspond to differences 
between older and younger children. 

That the infinite verb forms and preposi- 
tional phrases presented a different picture 
is probably the result of several different 
factors. Many of these forms occur in set 
phrases like “something to eat,” “looked to 
see,” “on the table,”’ on which deaf children 
have so much drill that they finally come to 
use them more or less as single words. Also, 
there are cases in which these forms are 
used to express what could also be ex- 
pressed by means of a subordinate clause. 
In such a case their use, although more 
complicated than the single subject-verb-ob- 
ject construction, is the simpler of the forms 
from which a hearing person would choose. 
The validity of this suggestion is confirmed 
by the analysis of the use of temporal and 
place clauses below (cf. Clauses of Place, 
under Heading 5, Quantitative Analysis— 
July). Therefore, we may assume that the 
fact that the deaf use these forms as much 
as or more than the hearing, does not make 
an exception to the general picture that we 
have obtained of the language retardation 


of the deaf. 


(To be continued) 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auricular Training with Hearing Aids 


ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 















~~ 


ALADDIN 


VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 
Manufactured in Schenectady, N. Y. 
by National Electronics, Inc. 


The “MAGIC MICROPHONE,” 
combined with the superb VACUUM 
TUBE AMPLIFIER and battery 
contained in a small “UNIJPAK” 
gives the hearing aid user a new 
experience in hearing comfort and 
fidelity of tone reproduction. 


} ELECTRONIC SALES CO. 
“MAGIC MICROPHONE" 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


worn as a pin Dealer and Distributor Franchises Open in Northeastern U. S. 
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“NOW | CAN HEAR YOU PERFECTLY” 


That’s what many people with impaired 
hearing say when they use the Telephone 
Amplifier. It brings new pleasure and 
convenience. This compact attachment 
can be connected to any telephone. Easily 
adjusted for different hearing needs. 
Inquire at your local telephone 
Business Office for a demonstra- 
tion. They will be glad to arrange 
it—at no obligation to you. 
























GEM" 
V-4 


At Last! 


A vacuum tube hearing aid at a price all can 
afford. A new model, complete throughout. 





e VOLUME . Wide range of power. 

@ OMe ....« Individual tone con- 
trol. 

e CRYSTAL . Crystal microphone. 

Oo TUBES §. bee New low drain tubes. 


e ECONOMY . Long life batteries. 

e DESIGN , Beautifully stream- 
lined. 

e DURABILITY . Built with finest 


parts obtainable. 


Call for FREE demonstration 
or write for Booklet V. 


GEM EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
47 West 34th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Pioneering in Honduras 
(Continued from page 361) 


thing, a mere suggestion of another “treat. 
ment” wins the desired cooperation. 


Picture Dictionaries 
August 20, 1940 


The children started today to make their 
own picture dictionaries by cutting up old 
magazines. Antonieta and Rigoberto have 
memorized the days of the week, and can 
read and put into action without help long 
sentences, such as, “Rigo closes the box and 
puts it on the table,” “Tona sits down on 
the bench and draws a blue house with a 
red roof.” Cristine can write several words 
correctly from memory and is able to read 
and construct simple sentences. Lutero 
is the star of the class. All I do now be 
sides giving him daily reading lessons, is 
correct him in his attempts to form correct 
sentences. He now speaks to me constantly, 
and often refuses to write down something 
I didn’t catch the first time, but repeats it 
until I understand. 

I noticed the poem in the August VoLth 
Review, “To My Son—Aged Twenty-One,” 
by Mrs. Richard Simon. I have known 
Arthur Simon since we were children, and 
can say he is one of the most intelligent 
deaf persons I’ve ever met. We correspond 
off and on. 


Lutero Gets a Job 
October 6, 1940 


Lutero’s speech has improved greatly of 
late. About two weeks ago, he came to my 
house to bring some flowers for my birth- 
day, and my aunt, uncle, two cousins, and 
a visitor all had a chance to talk to him. 
All of them agreed that he had excellent 
speech—even better than mine! 

He has finally consented to work for a 
tailor. You see, his family were very 
anxious for him to find something to do 
that would keep him out of mischief and at 
the same time provide him with some 
spending money. A local tailor was will 
ing to employ him, but Lutero simply ab- 
hors sewing. He tried his best to find a 


job more to his liking, even if he had to }. 
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Are You a Victim of “VOWEL BANGING”? 


Chances are your hearing loss is not uniform, that you hear some 
frequencies better than others. If so, you should investigate Vacolite 
with its patented frequency control. 


QUAL LULL LLAMA 


This control, capable of altering the balance between vowel and 
consonant sounds, has in many instances solved the difficulties of 
those who “‘hear’’ but do not ‘‘understand.’’ Why not see for your- 
self the advantages Vacolite has to offer you? 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


3003 NORTH HENDERSON @ DALLAS, TEXAS 
QUALIFIED DEALERS ARE INVITED TO COMMUNICATE 


| 
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“ELECTRO-EAR” 









SIMPLIFIED 
SMALL—COMPACT 


ONLY TWO PARTS 


Operates on Flashlight Battery 


AN EFFECTIVE, HANDY AND VERSATILE 
HEARING AID 


PRICE ONLY - - - - $35.00 
Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St.  (A2) NEW YORK 








School for Little Deaf Children 
Residential and Day Pupils. 

Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Special attention to children of pre-school age. 
GRACE A. McCLELLAN, DIRECTOR 
830 NORTH 63RD STREET 
OVERBROOK, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





MRS. EDWARD B. NITCHIE 


LIP READING INSTRUCTION FOR HARD OF 
HEARING ADULTS AND CHILDREN 


Private Lessons Classes 


Special attention given to graduates of schools for the 
deaf who need more lip reading and voice work. 


THE EVANGELINE 


18th and Pine 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 





Chicago School of Lip-Reading 
PRIVATE LESSONS CLASSES 


NITCHIE NORMAL COURSE 
MISS GERTRUDE TORREY, Principal 
MISS BERTHA LIESE, Associate 


1607 Auditorium Building CHICAGO, ILL. 





NOTIFY THE VOLTA REVIEW IF 
YOU CHANGE YOUR ADDRESS 
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work without pay for a while in order to 
learn the trade. Unfortunately, everyone 
to whom he applied, usually accompanied 
by his mother, either could not or would 
not employ him. Upon realizing how des. 
perate the situation had become, I changed 
my attitude and, where I had formerly ad. 
vised his parents not to force him to do 
something he disliked, I tried to persuade 
Lutero to take the tailor’s job and do his 
best at it until he had learned enough lan. 
guage to do something else more to his 
taste. A good friend of his helped me out— 
I don’t know how—and before vacation 
started Lutero was already working for the 
tailor and happily adding up his earnings, 
incidentally learning decimals in the pro- 


cess. 
A Spur to Ambition 


My class has been increased to seven 
by the addition of two more children. One 
is Reinaldo Pagoada, a blonde, freckled, 
intelligent twelve-year-old boy; the other 
is a former pupil, Aura Ruiz Calix. She 
left her family on the north coast and re 
turned to the capital in order to come to 
school. To my surprise, in spite of the 
lapse of nine months, she still remembered 
most of what I had taught her. She's a 
godsend, because she spurs the other chil: 
dren to greater efforts. Before she came, 
they used to sit around in a state of ambi 
tionless inactivity when I was not teaching 
them; now they spend their leisure teach: 
ing each other, thanks to the tireless Aura 


I have found that the more pupils there 
are in my class, the greater is their desire 
to learn, and the more cooperation they 
give me. They are actually learning t 
read lips. They have learned to follow 
number of words and phrases and nov, 
when I give commands or spelling practice, 
I can usually let my hands lie idle in my 
lap. What an enormous relief! The dreams 
that so often tease me at night finally give 
promise of gradually coming true. Now! 
only want an assistant with enough pé 
tience and generosity to teach speech fot 
nothing, or next to nothing, a month! 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


— . pags er eg 






: : +2 ~ . ‘ CAR 
Beautiful Grounds Around a Real Home 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 


Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 


The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


For Parents Who Wish to Teach 
Their Little Children at Home 


Objective: part-time public school at- 
tendance for the child, at six, and gradual 
advance into full time public school work 
in higher grades. 


Both parent and child attend intensive, 
short-term classes. 

Parents — are trained in teaching 
speech, language, and subjects prepara- 
tory to public school work. 

Children — are given a full school pro- 
gram, which is transferred without a 


break to the home school room at com- 
pletion of the parent’s training. 


PARENT-CHILD TRAINING 
INSTITUTE 


Doris Irene Mirrielees, Director 


P. O. Box 438 WAYCROSS, GA. 
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> KERNELS 


Compiled by A. H. DAMON 





A Little at a Time.—I wanted to get evel 
thing clean together for once, and I’d been woj 
ing hard enough to kill myself, and I just g 
out and had to go to bed. I had a nice i 
Irish girl, just over from the old country, for 
maid, and when she brought me up my tea @ 
night, she said, 

“Sure, darlint, I think ye’ll have to be 
doin’ your cleaning more like the robins f 
their young.” 

“And how is that?” I said. f 

“A little at a time, and oftener,” she explai 

“A little at a time, and oftener—” How 
things that would simplify, besides housecleanii 

How often we try to pay debts of kindness. 
gratitude in a lump—at Christmas time, perh 
—when the payment could so much better 
made “as the robins feed their young.” 

How often we try to make up for months 
some neglected duty in a day or two, when 
real way to atone is “as the robins feed 
young.” ' 
—A Clipping of the Gay Nineties, 

What Tastes Good.—I asked a little four 
year-old critic, whose literary judgments I accept 
as final, what stories she liked best. She answered, 
“I like Joseph, and Aladdin, and the Forty 


Thieves, and the Probable Son.” ’ 


It was a purely individual judgment. Some day 
she may learn that she has the opinion of many 
centuries behind her. When she studies rhetoric, 
she may be able to tell why Aladdin is better than 
the Shavings of Shagpat, and why the story od 
“The Probable Son” delights her, while the half: 
hour homily on the parable makes not the slight. 
est impression on her mind. The fact is, she 
knows a good story just as she knows a good 
apple. How the flavor got there is a scientific 
question which she has not considered; but being 
there, trust the uncloyed palate to find it out! 
She does not set up as a superior person having 
good taste; but she says, “I can tell you what 
tastes good.” 


—Samuel McChord Crothers. 


Service.—That which constitutes the supreme 
worth of life is not wealth, nor ease, nor fame, 
not even hapiness—but service. Nothing at last 
counts but service, and that always counts. 


—Alfred W. Martin. 


Endurance.—By bravely enduring it, an evi 
which cannot be avoided is overcome. 


—Old Proverb. 
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LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III end IV 


y 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 


Send orders to 


GERTRUDE W. CROKER 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New York City 





WANT ADS 


Rates: Four lines (about 25 words), $1.00 for one 
insertion, or $2.00 for three insertions. For each ad- 
ditional line, 25 cents an insertion. Cash with orders. 





Address roe ag | Dept., the Volta Bureau, 1537 
h St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
B.S.. GRADUATE OF CENTRAL INSTITUTE 


wishes summer position teaching deaf child or children. 
Address Box 263, the Volta Bureau. 





DAY SCHOOL TEACHER WANTED. Two or more 
years’ experience preferred. Must be well-trained and 
under 35. Address Miss Edna E. Davis, 508 S. Cedar, 
Spokane, Washington. 





TEACHER OF SPEECH and lip reading, B.S., desires 
position for 1941-42. Box 941, the Volta Bureau. 





STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF, By 

Edith Fitzgerald. Third Edition. (Revised.) Price, 

$3.15, one. Order from The Steck Company, 
e 


Austin, xas. 





YOUNG MAN trained teacher, Class A certificate, 2 
years’ experience, ee wishes position for 1941- 
42. Address B. H. C., c/o the Volta Bureau. 





LIP READING PRACTICE MATERIAL 
( ) Knight, Augustus C.—GROUP PRACTICE 
CARDS. Conversational material for classes 
of three, four, five, or six pupils. 
Knight, Minnie R. G-——-ADVANCED SEN- 
TENCES. Practice sentences for pupils who 
have acquired basic skill. Printed. $2.00 
Cooper, Helen M.—TEN BLACKBOARD 
Pee 
Putnam, Alice I.—GEOGRAPHY GAMES. 
Ten sheets of questions, and directions for 


~ 


~ 


five games to use in presenting them. : 50 
VOLTA BUREAU BOOKS OF PRACTICE 
MATERIAL 
To Volta Review Subscribers $1.00 
To non-subscribers $2.00 


( ) Vol. III (by 52 teachers of lip reading) 
( ) Vol. V (for adult beginners) 
( ) Vol. VI (by Martha E. Bruhn) 





THE VOLTA BUREAU (Do Not Detach) 
1537 35th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

Please enter my order for the material I have checked 
above and fill the order at once. 

( ) I enclose $ 

( ) Please send bill. 


Signature 


Address 
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That Reducing Exercise Got Mixed—j 
South African paper contained the following sug 
gestion for reducing the waist line: “Lie flat 
the back, with the feet tucked under the wardrobe 
Keep the hands at the sides and the back straight 
Raise the legs until they are vertical, very slow), 
then lower again.” To which Punch (of Londog) 
adds the footnote: “Lift the wardrobe off the fae 
and repeat.” 





A Good Sign.—The teacher was having ; 
little drill on the signs of the zodiac. “Now, wel 
see how well we know them,” he said, finally 
“You first, Thomas.” “Taurus, the Bull,” saif 
Thomas. “Right—now, Harold, another one’ 
“Cancer, the Crab,” said Harold promptly. “Righ 
again!” said the teacher. “And now it’s your tum 
Albert.” Albert was puzzled and hesitated, em 
barrassed. Then his face brightened. “Mickey, th 
Mouse,” he said. 





Euphony Is Relative—The English visi 
was glancing through the atlas. “You certain 
have odd names for your towns over here,” he said 
“Think of places having such names as Hoboken} 
Weehawken, Oshkosh and the like.” His America 
friend agreed. “I suppose they do sound odd ti 
English ears,” he admitted. “Do you live in Lo 
don all the time?” The visitor shook his head. 
“No,” he said. “I spend part of my time at Chip 
ping Norton and a good bit between Bigglewak 
and Leighton Buzzard.” 



















Conversation.—The policeman went up to 
colored driver who was whipping his horse al 
reprimanded him sharply. “That’s no way to 
a horse,” he insisted. “Don’t whip him; talk 
him, man.” The old colored man looked qui 
doubtful, but was willing to make a trial of 
suggestion. Going around in front of the 
he said: “Ah comes from N’Awleans. Where 
yo’ come from?” 

To the Rescue.—Dr. Bronson Ray, a bri 
surgeon of considerable repute, was walking in 
Park one afternoon, when a little boy on a 
ran into a tree and sustained a pretty severe 
wound. Dr. Ray dispatched one of the bystan 
to call an ambulance, and was administering 
aid when a lad only a couple of years older 
the victim pushed his way through the 
“I’m a Boy Scout,” he said to the doctor. 
go along, sir, and I'll take over.” 

—The New Yorker 
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